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OHN NORRIS of Bemerton was born on Jan. 2, 1656-7 
at Collingbourne Kingston, Wiltshire, the son of John 
Norris, minister of that place." The elder Norris was seemingly 
a Puritan who usurped the living of Collingbourne under Crom- 
well. Ejected from his living at the Restoration, he very likely 
changed his beliefs with the new order, for after some years of 
suspension he died as rector of Aldbourne in 1681. The son 
was educated at Winchester (1671-6) and at Exeter College, 
Oxford, which he entered in the fall of 1676. He received his 
B. A. in 1680 and in that year became a fellow of All Souls’ 
College. He proceeded to take holy orders; married in 1689; 
resigned his fellowship in the same year and became rector of 
Newton St. Loe in Somersetshire. He remained there until 
1691, when he became rector of Bemerton near Salisbury, a 
living once held by George Herbert. Norris died at Bemerton 
in February, 1711. 
Norris’s early Puritan training, such as it was, had no lasting 
effect upon his religious beliefs or philosophical opinions. An 
1Cf. F. J. Powicke, John Norris of Bemerton (London, 1894), and Flora 


I. MacKinnon, “ The Philosophy of John Norris of Bemerton,” The Philo- 
sophical Monographs, Vol. 1, No. 2 (Oct., 1910). 
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early work is a treatise against the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination to eternal punishment.* Throughout his life he 
appears to have been representative of what was best in the 
Church of England. In an age of the most ferocious intolerance, 
Norris shows little of that spirit in his writings and wrote 
against persecuting men for their religious beliefs. He could 
not admit that there was such a thing as “ Absolute and Uni- 
versal Liberty of Conscience.” He held that the Toleration Act 
of 1689 put the Church of England and the conventicles on a 
plane, and that “if there ought to be a Toleration, then there 
ought to be no Establishment.” * This independence of opinion 
and courage of expression cost Norris dearly. Gilbert Burnet, 
his bishop, a bitter partisan intensely suspicious of anything 
savoring of “‘ Popery,” determined that Norris would never 
receive promotion in the diocese of Salisbury and kept his 
resolution. 

Norris’s independence of judgment is seen in other ways and 
controversies. He urged reforms in English education, less 
Latin and more mathematics being one of his recommendations. 
He engaged in controversy with Quakers and dissenters. In 
philosophy he did not hesitate to reject and criticize particular 
doctrines of men whom he otherwise greatly admired. He 
defended his own doctrines against attack. One debate he 
refrained from was that on government. Mourning in verse the 
death of Charles II, he ends with words of welcome for James 
II.* In another poem he states that he wished to keep clear of 
plots and revolutions.° Because of such statements and the 
general character of Norris’s work, one is loathe to grant that he 
is the author of a most violent and coarse attack upon the Whig 
party, published for “James Norris” in 1683 and signed 


2 Tractatus adversus Reprobationis Absolutae Decretum (London, 1683). 

* The Charge of Schism (London, 1691), pp. 296-7. 

“Pastoral On the Death of his Sacred Majesty King Charles, the 
Second” in A Collection of Miscellanies (London, 1699). 

5 Cf. “The Retirement ” in A Collection of Miscellanies. 
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“ Philanax.” * Much of its bitter invective is leveled at Shaftes- 
bury and Titus Oates, the chief culprits in the Popish Plot. 

Norris loved retirement and study, the conversation of friends, 
noble music. Indeed, so much did he love these things that he 
recognizes how some thinkers can hold that man’s complete 
happiness and end may be found on this earth. Locke seems to 
have been one of his friends. Among his correspondents were 
Henry More, Lady Masham (Cudworth’s daughter, in whose 
home at Oates Locke died), Lady Wharton, Mary Astell and 
Lady Chudleigh. A voluminous writer on many subjects, Nor- 
ris’s principal philosophical works are the following: The 
Theory and Regulation of Love, 1685; A Collection of Miscel- 
lanies, Consisting of Poems, Essays, Discourses and Letters, 
1687; Reason and Religion or the Grounds and Measures of 
Devotion, 1689; Letters Concerning the Love of God, 1695; 
An Account of Reason and Faith in Relation to the Mysteries 
of Christiantty, 1697; A Philosophical Discourse Concerning 
the Immortality of the Soul, 1705. His most ambitious and 
important work is An Essay Toward the Theory of the Ideal or 
Intelligible World, the first volume of which was published in 
1701 and the second in 1704. Norris’s works enjoyed consider- 
able popularity in their day, most of them passing into several 
editions. 

Norris was a man of wide and deep reading both among 
modern writers and the older philosophers. Among modern 
philosophers he gave his first allegiance to Malebranche and 
Descartes, but he was acquainted with the works of many others. 
As has been said, Norris does not hesitate to criticize his con- 
temporaries if he differs from them, but he usually quotes with 
approval. Among the English thinkers that he refers to or 
quotes are Locke, Henry More, Cudworth, Hobbes, Bacon, 
Bishop Bramhall, Newton, John Wallis, Prynne, Fleetwood, 


*A Murnival of Knaves, or Whiggism plainly displayed and (if not 
grown shameless) burlesqued out of countenance (London, 1683). 
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Stillingfleet, Burton, Hammond and Hooker. European thinkers 
with whose works Norris was acquainted include Arnauld and 
the Messieurs de Port-Royal, Pére Daniel, Sylvain Regis, Gas- 
sendi, Huet, Le Clerc, Poiret, Du Hamel, Keckerman, Scheibler, 
Vida, Jurieu, Corneille and Antoine Legrand.’ Of an earlier 
period, Marsilius Ficinus and Pico della Mirandola were read 
by him. Augustine is his favorite among the Fathers and 
Aquinas among mediaeval thinkers. Other Scholastics quoted 
are Duns Scotus, Henry of Ghent, Hugh of St. Victor, Brad- 
wardin, Durandus, Cajetan, Ferrariensis, Eufrachius a 8. Paulo, 
Baronius, Vasquez, Suarez and Bellarmine. For Suarez Nor- 
ris has the very highest admiration. He quotes Suarez re- 
peatedly and refers to him as “ my Metaphysical Master,” “ the 
great Metaphysician,” “the great Suarez,” who is as great in 
the old philosophy as is Descartes in the new. To tell a man 
that he is not as great as Newton in science or as Suarez in 
metaphysics is a way of testifying to the greatness of his abili- 
ties.° Norris also had high regard for St. Bernard, Cardinal 
Bona and “ the great Spanish Seraphick St. Theresa ” as writers 
in “ the mystical and spiritual way.” ° 

In Norris is found a most striking and unambiguous illustra- 
tion of the intermingling of the old and the new that is char- 
acteristic of seventeenth century thought. His interests and 
views derive from the general Christian tradition in theology 
and philosophy. Among the great figures of ancient philosophy 
he has the greatest affinity to Plato and Plotinus, although he 


7Cf. John K. Ryan, “Anthony Legrand (1629-1699) Franciscan and 
Cartesian,” The New Scholasticism, Vol. IX, No. 3 (July, 1935). Also, 
“* Scydromedia’: Anthony Legrand’s Ideal Commonwealth,” The New 
Scholasticism, Vol. X, No. 1, (January, 1936). 

®* Cf. Theory of the Ideal World, Part 1, pp. 69, 70, 78, 80, 91. Practical 
Treatise concerning Humility (London, 1707), p. 38. 

* Cf. Letters Concerning the Love of God. Between the Author of the 
Proposal to the Ladies and Mr. John Norris (London, 1695). The Preface. 
Norris makes extended use of St. Bernard’s sermons in his Practical 
Treatise concerning Humility. 
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owes more to Aristotle, because of his background and training, 
than he realized or would perhaps care to admit. St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Suarez are heroes to him, as are Male- 
branche and Descartes. Although he differed in his essential 
thought from John Locke, he yet found much to admire in him 
und had especial praise for Locke’s style and method. The 
works of all these men Norris had studied deeply and from 
them he took much. As a consequence of these various in- 
fluences, Norris is at once an extreme dualist, an exponent of 
Cartesian mechanism and Malebranchian occasionalism, and an 
idealist of Platonic and Augustinian persuasion. He is at 
. the same time a genuine mystic and an advocate of Scholastic 
rationalism both in matter and method. Yet this diversity of 
influence, interest and attitude cannot rightly be said to indicate 
lack of integration in Norris’s own thought. For him it seemed 
both a possibility and a necessity to synthesize and integrate 
doctrines that are seemingly disparate and antagonistic in their 
implications and complete development. 

Norris was not an eclectic in the sense that he deliberately 
selected various tenets from diverse schools and thinkers and 
then laboriously fitted them together into the pattern of his own 
personal system. His philosophy everywhere shows the mark of 
his own independent and often original thinking. Doctrines of 
greatly differing figures in the history of thought—all of whom, 
however, may be said to belong to the great tradition—have been 
adapted by Norris to his own uses and in his own way. Hence 
when considering his work it is not justifiable to call him a 
Platonist or a Malebranchian or a Thomist without remembering 
that he held idealism, occasionalism and various Thomistic 
doctrines along with many others. Recognizing this fact, it is 
permissible to call Norris a Thomist and to investigate the use 
that he made of Aquinas’s works, the manner in which he was 
influenced by the Thomistic mind and method, and the relation 
that his Thomism had to the other elements in his philosophy. 
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Norris’s knowledge of St. Thomas’s work is as genuine as is 
his admiration for its author. Throughout his works Norris 
refers to St. Thomas many times and makes many direct quota- 
tions from him. His principal reference is to the Summa 
Theologica, but he also makes use of the Summa contra Gentes 
and the commentary on the epistles of St. Paul. It is likely 
that he was familar with other works of Aquinas, as he was 
acquainted with the writings of many of the Schoolmen. The 
esteem in which Norris holds St. Thomas is shown not only in 
the amount of material quoted from the Summa Theologica, but 
also by the way in which it is quoted. This is usually in order to 
explain difficult problems or by way of appeal to the reasoning 
and anthority of St. Thomas in confirmation of what had already 
been advanced upon a subject. Most of all is this esteem shown 
by the words of praise that Norris gives to St. Thomas. For 
Norris St. Thomas is “my Angelical Master,” “the Angel of 
the Schools,” “ the Doctor of the Schools,” “ their great Doctor.” 
“A great Authority,” “our judicious School-Divine,” “ the 
Great School Divine,” “ the Great School-man,” “this Great 
Author ” are other titles of honor that Norris extends to him.” 

Norris’s frequent appeal to St. Thomas as to a final authority 
may be illustrated. Thus when he is engaged in proving the 
objective malice of certain acts he writes: ‘‘ But because there 
are some that are ready to call in question the natural Im- 
morality of simple Fornication, and those that do allow it are 
scarce resolv’d where to fix it, ’twill not be amiss to prosecute 
this a little further. The best Account that I know of this 
Matter, is that which is given by Thomas Aquinas, and indeed I 
think it very full, rational and satisfactory. And because I 
cannot do it in better Words, I will give it in his own. (Norris 
then quotes at length and in his own translation Summa contra 
(ientes, Bk. 3, 122 on this subject. He concludes:) Thus this 
excellent and most exact T’heorist, whose Words I should not 


10 Cf. Theory of the Ideal World, passim. 
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have transcribed at length, were they not of more than Ordinary 
Weight and Moment.” * 

Writing of the intelligibility of God, Norris likewise makes 
use of St. Thomas in a formal argument ex auctoritate. “In 
which I have also the Angel of the Schools concurring with me, 
when he therefore concludes God as to himself to be the most 
Intelligible Object, because every thing is Simply Intelligible in 
proportion to the Actuality of its Being. The Words of that 
great Author are these, cum unumquodque est cognoscibile secun- 
dum quod est in actu, Deus qui est Actus purus absque omni 
permixtione potentiae, quantum in se maximi Cognoscibilis est. 
And I think he argues well.” * 

In similar fashion Norris is in accord with the doctrine of 
the Schoolmen that God knows all things in Himself and quotes 
St. Thomas as his highest authority. ‘“‘ Accordingly it is their 
plain and positive Doctrine that God knows all things in himself. 
So says their great Doctor expressly. (Norris here quotes from 
the Summa Theologica 1, Q. 14, Art. 5) Aquinas being so plain 
upon the Point there will be the less occasion to take account of 
those that follow him. . . .”** After further discussion of the 
subject he concludes: “ And thus I am taught to adjust these ~ 
things by my Angelical Master who accordingly thus interprets 
that passage quoted by him from St. Austin, Deus Nthil extra se 
intuetur. God beholds nothing out of himself, which he says is 
not so to be understood, as if God did behold that is out of 
himself, but what God does not behold that which is out of 
himself any otherwise than in himself.” “ 

Innumerable other instances of this express appeal to the 
authority of St. Thomas may be given but two final passages 


11 Theory and Regulation of Love. A Moral Essay (London, 1688), pp. 
85-88. 

12 Theory of the Ideal World, Part I, p. 151. 

*8 Ibid., Part I, p. 161. 

** Tbid., Part I, p. 168. 
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7™Cf. John K. Ryan, “Anthony Legrand (1629-1699) Franciscan and 
Cartesian,” The New Scholasticism, Vol. IX, No. 3 (July, 1935). Also, 
“* Scydromedia’: Anthony Legrand’s Ideal Commonwealth,” The New 
Scholasticism, Vol. X, No. 1, (January, 1936). 

® Cf. Theory of the Ideal World, Part 1, pp. 69, 70, 78, 80,91. Practical 
Treatise concerning Humility (London, 1707), p. 38. 

* Cf. Letters Concerning the Love of God. Between the Author of the 
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Norris’s knowledge of St. Thomas’s work is as genuine as is 
his admiration for its author. Throughout his works Norris 
refers to St. Thomas many times and makes many direct quota- 
tions from him. His principal reference is to the Summa 
Theologica, but he also makes use of the Summa contra Gentes 
and the commentary on the epistles of St. Paul. It is likely 
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explain difficult problems or by way of appeal to the reasoning 
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“A great Authority,” “our judicious School-Divine,” “ the 
Great School Divine,” “the Great School-man,” “this Great 
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Norris’s frequent appeal to St. Thomas as to a final authority 
may be illustrated. Thus when he is engaged in proving the 
objective malice of certain acts he writes: “ But because there 
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10 Cf. Theory of the Ideal World, passim. 
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have transcribed at length, were they not of more than Ordinary 
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use of St. Thomas in a formal argument ex auctoritate. “In 
which I have also the Angel of the Schools concurring with me, 
when he therefore concludes God as to himself to be the most 
Intelligible Object, because every thing is Simply Intelligible in 
proportion to the Actuality of its Being. The Words of that 
great Author are these, cum unumquodque est cognoscibile secun- 
dum quod est in actu, Deus qui est Actus purus absque omni 
permixtione potentiae, quantum in se maximi Cognoscibilis est. 
And I think he argues well.” * 

In similar fashion Norris is in accord with the doctrine of 
the Schoolmen that God knows all things in Himself and quotes 
St. Thomas as his highest authority. ‘ Accordingly it is their 
plain and positive Doctrine that God knows all things in himself. 
So says their great Doctor expressly. (Norris here quotes from 
the Summa Theologica 1, Q. 14, Art. 5) Aquinas being so plain 
upon the Point there will be the less occasion to take account of 
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subject he concludes: “‘ And thus I am taught to adjust these 
things by my Angelical Master who accordingly thus interprets 
that passage quoted by him from St. Austin, Deus Nthil extra se 
intuetur. God beholds nothing out of himself, which he says is 
not so to be understood, as if God did behold that is out of 
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; 11 Theory and Regulation of Love. A Moral Essay (London, 1688), pp. 
85-88. 

12 Theory of the Ideal World, Part I, p. 151. 

18 Tbid., Part I, p. 161. 

14 Tbid., Part I, p. 168. 
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will suffice. Thus Norris argues that God is the most intelli- 
gible object because He is the greatest reality. Before quoting 
the Summa Theologica, (1, Q, 12, Art. 1) he writes: “ God is 
the most Intelligible Object, as being the greatest Reality. So 
far I reason with Aquinas, and have the Warrant of his 
Authority both for my Satisfaction, and for my Protection.” *° 
Norris holds also that the perfections of all things are in God 
and writes in part: “ The other Argument made use of by 
Aquinas to prove that the Perfections of all things are in God, 
is of a Metaphysical Complexion. . .. Thus Aquinas reasons 
for our purpose, and I think also to the purpose, (Aquinas’s 
doctrine is given at length with a quotation from the Summa 
Theologica 1, Q. 14, Art. 5) Which, I think, is as sound Divinity 
as Metaphysics, most worthy of God; and I was about to say 
of another Celestial Attestation from him, Bene Scripsisti de 
me Thoma.” * 

Norris is a genuine scholar and he shows this in his study 
and use of the works of St. Thomas. He not only studies the 
text of his author, but he also makes use of authoritative com- 
mentators. Thus he is familiar with Cajetan and quotes him. 
He makes use also of Suarez, Vasquez, Ferrariensis, Petrus 
Magalleneus, and others to acquire a clear insight into the mind 
of Aquinas.** It is worth noting that in the soundness of his 
scholarship as well as in many other ways Norris is superior 
to many other thinkers of his time in England. Thus he points 
out Locke’s debt to the Schoolmen,** a subject that still remains 
to be explored and adequately treated.** He sees also the 
relation that his greatly revered Malebranche bears to mediaeval 
thought and is solicitous to show that Malebranche is in harmony 
with the Doctor of the Schools.” 


18 Tbid., Part II, p. 281. 17 Tbid., Part I, pp. 161-5. 
16 Tbid., Part II, pp. 318-320. 18 Cf. below. 
2° Cf. R. I. Aaron, John Locke (London, Oxford University Press, 1937), 
p. 9. 


°° Theory of the Ideal World, Part II, pp. 441-2. 
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In common with many other thinkers of his time, Norris is 
concerned with three basic philosophical questions: the existence 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and freedom of the will. 
On each of these subjects he gives expression to original opinions 
that are yet, for the most part, in accord with the orthodox 
tradition to which he subscribes. In addition to these three 
problems, Norris finds especial interest and importance in the 
problem of knowledge, both sensible and intellectual, in the 
problem of the nature of love, and in the relation existing 
between reason and faith. Above all, he is concerned with the 
existence and nature of what he calls the ideal world. Upon all 
of these subjects and upon many related to or subsidiary to 
them, Norris devotes a vast amount of careful study, serious 
thinking and able writing. In what he has written upon each 
of them may be discerned a debt of varying size to Aquinas and 
the other Schoolmen. 


Theodicy. Norris is well acquainted with the traditional 
arguments for the existence of God and gives complete assent to 
them.** Although he gives evidence of some impatience at the 
seventeenth century custom of repeating the older arguments 
and ringing “ other Changes upon the same Bells,” he recog- 
nizes that “ ’tis yet almost as difficult to find out an Argument 
for the Proof of a god that has not been used already, as to 
resist the Cogency of those that have.” Descartes, indeed, has 
advanced two new arguments, viz. one “ taken from the idea of 
God, considered both absolutely’in its self, as including all kinds 
and degrees of Perfection; and consequently, Existence; and as 
’tis subjected in the Mind of Man, which (as he contends) 
could never have had such an idea, were there not something 
which had all that Perfection in it Formally or Eminently, 
which is in the idea objectively.” 

71 Cf. “ A Metaphysical Essay toward the Demonstration of a God, from 
the Steddy and Immutable Nature of Truth” in A Collection of Miscel- 


lanies. Third edition (London, 1699). The following quotations are all 
from the essay. 
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With regard to the first argument, Norris holds that it should 
be accepted for it is not only “ extraordinarily Fine and Sub- 
tile ” but it “ will appear no less strong and concluding to any 
capable and indifferent Person, that considers it as ’tis managed 
at large by its ingenious Author.” Unfortunately for Des- 
cartes’ discovery of the ontological argument, “‘ Aquinas had 
before lighted upon the former, and refused it.” Moreover, 
Descartes “is beholding to St. Austin and the School of the 
Platonists”’ for the second argument. Norris “ does not speak 
this to diminish one Ray from the Glory of that incomparable 
Speculatist. That which I remark here, is not the Barrenness 
of his invention, but that of the exhausted Subject. The Matter 
had been squeezed before to the last Drop; and his only Fault 
was, that he was not Born sooner.” 

Norris himself advances what he hopes is an original argu- 
ment for God’s existence based upon “ the steddy and immutable 
Nature of Truth.” Following the Scholastic doctrine, he divides 
truth into objective truth, or truth of the thing, and subjective 
truth, or truth of the understanding. Truth of the object is in 
turn “either that Transcendental Verity which is convertible 
with Ens, and runs through the whole Circle of Being, whereby 
every Thing is really what it is; which is Simple Truth. Or 
else, certain Relations and Habitudes of Things one towards 
another, whether Affirmatively or Negatively ; which is Complex 
Truth.” Truth of the subject is “ either a due Conformity be- 
tween the Understanding and the Object . . . which is Logical 
Truth. Or else a due Conformity between the Words and the 
Understanding, when I speak as I think; which is Moral Truth 
or Veracity.” 

The truth with which Norris is concerned in his argument 
is objective, but not transcendental, truth. It is “ Truth of 
the Object Complex,” viz. “certain immutable relations and 
habitudes of things one towards another by way of Affirmation 
and Negation.” These relations, he asserts, are really existent 
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and they are “ Steddy and Immutable.” That they exist is seen 
from the fact that there are such relations “between some 
Premises and some Conclusions; for any Thing will not follow 
from any Thing; between some Objects and some Faculties; 
between some Ends and some Means; between some Subjects, 
and some Predicates; and the like.” If there were no such 
relations, then there would be no such thing as knowledge: “ for 
Knowledge is Truth of the Subject: ’Tis Man’s thinking of 
Things as they are; and that supposes Truth of the Object.” 
Not only do such relations exist but they are “ Steddy and Im- 
mutable.” Thus it is “a Proposition of necessary and Eternal 
Truth, That there must be ever such a thing as Truth; or that 
something must be T’rue.” Again, there are such truths “ in 
Logic, That the Cause is always before the Effect in order of 
Nature; in Physics, That all local motion is by Succession; in 
Metaphysics, That Nothing can be, and not be, at once; in 
Mathematics, That all right Angles are equal.” 

Since there are such eternal and immutable truths, it follows 
that the simple essences of things must also be eternal and 
immutable. In other words, there can be no “ Truth of the 
Object Complex, without Truth of the Object Simple.” Thus 
Euclid’s proposition “that if two Circles touch one another 
inwardly, they have not the same common Center ”’ is true only 
because there are such distinct simple essences as center and 
circle. Hence eternal and immutable complex truths indicate 
the reality of eternal and immutable simple essences. Yet these 
simple essences being “not Eternal (as is too plain to need 
Proof) in their natural Subsistences, it follows, that they must 
be Eternal in their Ideal Subsistences or Realities.”” From this 
it follows that there is “an Eternal Mind or Understanding, 
Omniscient, Immutable, and endow’d with all possible Per- 
fection, the same which we call God.” 

In God essence and existence are identical, holds Norris in 
agreement with the Schoolmen. No creature contains “a Prin- 
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ciple of Necessary Existence in it self, and that because Being 
is not of the Essence of any Creature, its Essence does not 
include Existence in it.”” Only in God is it otherwise: “ God is a 
Being that has the Root of being in himself, from whose Essence 
Being cannot be separated so much as in Thought, and whose 
very Idea includes it. Being is of his very Essence, or rather 
his very Essence is Being, Hssence and Being in him but One 
and the same thing, since otherwise he would be Compounded of 
Essence and Being, in like manner as all Creatures are... . 
He therefore is Being tt self. Which Sublime Truth derives its 
Stream from a higher Fountain than the Schools of the Meta- 
physicitians, being that very Account of himself which God 
gave to Moses . . . this August and Tremendous, and at the 
same time truly Philosophical Answer, J am that I am.” ” 

Norris sees that “ God’s wisdom is an immutable and inde- 
fecttble Wisdom.” Furthermore, God is necessarily wise: “‘ Wis- 
dom is both essential to him and inseparable from him.” Finally, 
His wisdom is not discursive but intuitive: 


To conclude, the Wisdom of God is not discursive, that is, he does 
not proceed from the Knowledge of one thing to that of another, as by 
a2 Principle or Medium, so as to syllogize, or gather a conclusion from 
Premises. Not but that he sees how the Conclusion follows from the 
Premises, and what connexion there is between them (for this is not 
arguing but judging of an Argument, as Aquinas observes) but he 
does it by considering both together, and not by gathering one from 
or by the other, as having both the Principle and the Conclusion under 
one and the same intuitive View. And so that Knowledge with which 
we are fain to work out Step by Step, he has immediately and without 
any intellectual Progress. For indeed tho’ to reason well be a Per- 
fection in the Rational Way, and for Creatures that need it, yet Reason 
it self is but a defect of knowledge. Therefore God does not know one 
thing by another, but every thing immediately in it self. And if it be 
said that he knows all things by his Essence, it is true, but not as by a 


224 Philosophical Discourse concerning The Natural Immortality of the - 
Soul (London, 1708), p. 45. 
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Principle or Medium, in order to a conclusion, but only as by a Species 
or Idea, as the Angelical Doctor well distinguishes.** 


As Norris holds that we have an immediate knowledge of God 
in Himself, he either comes close to ontologism or actually 
adheres to that doctrine. He will not admit with the School 
that we now have only “a certain Aenigmatical or Specular 
Vision, in opposition to that Vision of God which is by his 
Essence.” The Schools, he notes, “will not allow that the 
Divine Essence is, or can be seen or known by the Mediation of 
any Similitude, as their great Doctor maintains expressly, and 
proves at large. (Sum. Theol. Part I. a. Q. 12. Art. 2).” ™ 
Although our present knowledge may differ from that future 
knowledge in clearness, Norris insists “that ’tis God himself, 
and not any Idea of him, distinct from him that is the immediate 
Object of our Minds in both.” * Thus Norris argues that 
because we have an idea of God and because in Him essence and 
existence are one, we must perceive Him immediately and in 
Himself. Descartes’s argument for God’s existence from our 
idea of Him is, Norris holds, invalid as proposed by Descartes, 
but can be restated upon Norrisian principles as a valid argu- 
ment. 

In addition to such ontologistic doctrines, the influence of 
Malebranche is seen in certain reasons that Norris advances for 
man to love God. God is held to be the author of all our pleasures 
and all our pains. Because of the former we should love God, 
and notwithstanding the latter we should love Him. Norris 
points our that “if there had been no Sin, there wou’d never 
have been such a thing as Pain, which is a plain Argument that 
God wills our Pleasure as we are Creatures, and our Pain only 
as we are Sinners.” Hence in this life” .. . the pain that 
God inflicts upon us here, is only Medicinal, and in order to our 


Thid., pp. 101-5. 
24 Theory of the Ideal World, Part II, pp. 287-8. 
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greater good, and consequently from a Principle of Kindness.”’ 
We should no more hate or not love God for this than we should 
hate “ our Physician or Surgeon for putting us to pain in order 
to our Health or Cure.” * In sum, Norris teaches that God 
alone should be loved for Himself, whereas creatures should be 
loved not with a love of desire but only of benevolence. 

In his Theory of the Ideal World Norris likewise urges the 
most fervent and exalted love of God. At times he breaks out 
into prayer reminiscent of St. Augustine and the mediaeval 
mystics. 

And how O my God can I chuse but Love thee? Who art all that 
is good, all that is lovely, all that I can Love, all that is. Who art so 
excellent in Beauty, so rich in all variety of Good, so every way perfect, 
so altogether Lovely. My God I cannot chuse, I can only Love. Thou 
hast given me liberty of will, but thou thy self tak’st it from me. I have 
no liberty for thee, nor so much as desire to have any. Thy Love O my 
God constrains me, and the sweetness of it over comes me. Divine 
Conqueror take thy Captive, and Pardon him that he yielded no sooner. 
But now he submits, and finds he must, for thy Love is Almighty, and 
thy Beauty Irresistible.?’ 


Theory of the Ideal World. Norris’s theodicy may be said 
to include and to find its fullest expression in An Essay towards 
the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World. Originally begun 
in Latin when Norris was a fellow of All Souls, this early work 
was abandoned and a new plan substituted. Norris holds that 
there was a great need for such a work. The natural world has 
been explored and mapped out and even the planetary regions 
now begin to be described. Upon the principles of mechanism 
causes and effects and appearances formerly ascribed to forms 


2° Letters Concerning the Love of God, Between the Author of the Pro- 
posal to the Ladies and Mr. John Norris: Wherein his late Discourse, 
shewing, that it ought to be intire and exclusive of all other Loves, is 
further Cleared and Justified. Second edition (London, 1705), pp. 13-20. 
Norris’s correspondent in these letters was Mary Astell, an early feminist 
far in advance of her time. 

27 Theory of the Ideal World, Part I, p. 173. Quotations following are 
from this work. 
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and qualities are now explained. “ Only the Ideal World which 
is within us, (if we may not rather be said to be in it) and to 
which our Souls are intimately United, in which we contemplate 
all things, which we continually have before us, and which we 
alwaies think of (because ’tis that which really terminates all 
our Thoughts whenever we think) this great and capacious 
World, I say of Light and Truth, of essential Order, Beauty and 
Proportion, is yet in a manner unthought of and forgotten by 
us, remains a kind of Terra Incognita, a mere Intellectual 
America.” (i, 3) A complete theory and account of this ideal 
world is lacking, although various thinkers in the past have 
discussed it in part and in passing. “ Plato, Philo Judaeus, 
Plotinus, St. Austin, Aquinas, Marsilius Ficinus and others 
have scatter’d up and down in their Writings some superficial 
Strokes, confused Glances, and incidental Structures of it, but 
I know of no one that has professedly enter’d into the Detail of 
this matter, or so much as offer’d to give a full, just, and 
distinct Account of it.” (i, 2-3) 

Norris holds that there is a two-fold state of things, the natural 
and the ideal. By the natural state of things he means “ that 
State which they have in rerwm Natura as we speak, that is, 
as they exist according to those Natures or Essences which were 
in time Created or Produced out of nothing by the Free and 
Arbitrary Will of their Almighty Cause.” (i,7) The natural 
universe is not self-existent, eternal or immutable, but is con- 
tingent and temporal. Lacking aseity and essential stability, 
it may perhaps some day cease to exist. Existence not being 
essential to it, it can no more annihilate itself than it could create 
itself. “It cannot indeed annthilate it self any more than it 
could make it self, Being and not Being tho’ equally in its 
Capacity, are equally out of its Power, but the cause that made 
it may unmake it again, and if he does not, it’s only because the 
Reasons that first induced him to give it Being, are still Reasons 
with him why he should Continue it.” (i, 7) 
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By the ideal state of things Norris means “that State of 
them which is necessary, permanent and immutable, not only as 
antecedent and Praexistent to this, but also Exemplary and 
Representative of it, as containing in it Eminently and after an 
intelligible Manner, all that is in this Natural World, according 
to which it was made, and in Conformity to which all the Truth, 
Reality, Order, Beauty and Perfection of Its Nature does 
Consist, and is to be Measured.” (i, 7) This ideal world is not 
contingent, temporary or mutable, but self-existent, eternal, 
necessary and immutable. It is “ really Simple and One, but 
yet vertually and eminently Multiform and Various, and by its 
Multiform Variety having in it the Reasons, Essences and 
Specific Natures of all things, that is, such degrees of Being and 
Perfection as answer to them, and are intelligibly expressive of 
them, and whereof all things in the Natural World are but as the 
Prints and Impressions, I might say, the Shadows. In short by 
the Ideal World I understand that World which is [ntelligibly 
what this is Sensibly, the eternal Model and exemplar of all 
Created Essence, distinctly exhibitive of all that is or can ever 
be, and so the Measure and Standard not only of what actually 
is, but of the whole possibility of Being.” (i, 8) In Scholastic 
terminology, Norris is concerned with the problem of possible 
essences as existing in the mind of God. To prove the existence 
of this ideal Norris advances six arguments. 

The first argument makes use of the cosmological and teleo- 
logical arguments for the existence of God. These arguments 
show that the world is the work of God, a being infinitely power- 
ful and infinitely wise. Being of such nature, God clearly “ did 
Think and -Consider what he did when he made it.” (i, 23) 
Hence arises the question of what this thought consisted of, for 
as St. Augustine asks, Quomodo Deo nota erant quae non erant? 
Not even God can have nothing as the object of His thought. 
Hence God did not have as the objects of His understanding the 
as yet non-existent world in its natural state. Where then did 
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the universe of things exist as the object of God’s thought? 
Clearly it must have been in the mind of God. “ The great 
Architect of the World Prae-conceiv’d and foreknew what he 
would make, and made all things according to what he foreknew. 
He had a clear and distinct View of them, and made them 
according to those Original Forms and Measures wherein he 
beheld them. And since this could not be the things themselves 
that were to be made, (it being impossible that nothing should 
either terminate a Thought, or be a Measure to any Work) it 
follows that they were both beheld and made according to some 
other Prae-existing Nature, which by reason of its Intelligible 
Multtformity was really Exhibitive and Representative of them. 
Which is what we understand by the Ideal World. But now that 
things were thus Praeconceiv’d and made according to some ante- 
cedent Measure (which would be the minor Proposition of the 
Argument were it syllogistically Disposed) is proved, partly 
from the Nature of God, and partly from the Nature of the 
World, from the Nature of God as an Intelligent Agent, and 
from the Nature of the World as a Thoughtful and Artfully 
Composed Work.” (i, 36-87) Throughout this argument Norris 
constantly makes use of St. Augustine. 

Norris’s second argument is not so strong. He finds that 
the particular bodies in the universe, such as animals, trees and 
plants “ have a certain determinate Measure and Extent accord- 
ing to their respective kinds, which they do not ordinarily either 
much exceed or come short of.”’ (i,38) Norris can give no 
account of this except that things are kept so by some “ Ideal 
Rule or Measure.” He must, however, consider the “ anti- 
idealist’s ”’ objection that there are “ Irregularities and Mon- 
strosities in Nature.” To this objection he will not give the 
answer that such things contribute to the beauty of nature as 
discords do in music. His answer is that God acts not by 
particular wills but by general laws, which laws have great 
simplicity. Deus operatur per vias simplicissimas. It is true 
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that God could have made the world more perfect than it is and 
avoided all irregularities in it. This He could have done by 
abandoning the present simplicity of things and multiplying 
“the Laws of the Communication of Nature.” (i, 48) 

The third argument is more interesting and important. It is 
based upon the nature of mathematical conceptions and truths. 
In the objective order we see lines, globes, circles, squares and 
the like. In the subjective order we have ideas of them, ideas 
of perfect circles, perfect squares and so on. These last cannot 
come solely from the imperfect objects of sense “‘ because the 
Cause cannot give that to the effect which it has not of itself.” 
(i.52) Since ideal circles and the like are objects of our minds 
and since they do not exist in the sensible order, Norris con- 
cludes that we “see these Figures in their Ideal Reasons and 
Measures, according to which alone they have that Perfection 
wherein [we] see them, and consequently there is an Ideal as 
well as a Natural State of these things, since even while they 
have a Natural, they are beheld in and according to their [deal 
State. (i, 56) 

This explanation, Norris holds, safeguards the necessary char- 
acter of mathematical propositions. These propositions, e. g., 
that all the diameters of a circle are equal, are true, although 
they do not hold for the imperfect figures in the sensible order. 
“ But of what are they true, or what is the Immediate and 
Adequate Subject of their Truth? Of what Circles, and of what 
Squares are these and such like Propositions to be under- 
stood? ... They are to be understood of Intelligible Circles, 
and Intelligible Squares, or of these Figures as they exist 
Intelligibly, and according to those perfect and immutable 
Natures which they have in the Ideal World. I say, ’tis of these 
Intelligible Figures only that these and such like Geometric 
Theorems are to be understood, because of these only they are 
true, and that because these only have all that Perfection, 
Exactness and Immutable Stability that is supposed and re- 
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quired in the Demonstration of them. Which, as St. Austin 
expresses it, is, judicare de Corporalibus Secundum Rationes 
incorporales et Sempiternas.” (i, 56-7) 

Moreover, Norris argues that this is the best explanation of 
the abstract character of mathematics. He states the Scholastic 
doctrine of the three degrees of abstraction, in which mathe- 
matics holds a middle place between physics and metaphysics. 
Norris departs from the doctrine to maintain that mathematics 
is equally abstract with metaphysics. “ But now if, as it has 
been shewn, not the Figures of this Sensible, but only those of 
the Intelligible World are the proper objects of Mathematic 
Consideration (the Propositions and Demonstrations of this 
Science being strictly verify’d only of them) then the Doctrine 
of Abstraction must be otherwise Stated, since it now appears 
that Geometry abstracts from matter not only according to the 
manner of Conception but also in very deed and reality, and so 
is every whit as Abstract a Science as Metaphysics, as being 
equally conversant about the Immaterial Objects of the Intelli- 
gible World. According to that of St. Austin, who tells us that 
those Figures which are taught in Geometry, dwell in Truth it 
self.” (i, 60) ** 

Hence Norris concludes that geometry “‘ which in the whole 
Circle of the Sciences has the Glory and the Precedency for 
Evidence and Certainty,” which is “ it self the most Perfect and 
satisfying of all the Sciences, and which in all Ages has stood as 
an invincible Mound and Bank against the overflowing Tides 
of Skepticism” proves the reality of the Intelligible World. 
Geometry “ would remain the same unshaken Reality, without 
the least diminution to its mighty Systems, or losing so much as 
the least Truth in that great Ruin” even “ if all material and 
Sensible Figures were removed out of being, nay if matter it self 
were utterly annihilated.” (i, 57-61) 


28 Norris introduces his account of the Scholastic doctrine of abstraction 
with the words “if I rightly understand those that treat of it” (I, 59). 
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Norris’s fourth argument is a favorite with him for it issues 
from the basic principles of his philosophy. These are assertions 
of the existence of eternal and necessary truths, and therefore 
also of eternal and necessary essences, already made in his 
argument for the existence of God from “ the steddy and immu- 
table nature of truth.” Throughout his argument Norris follows 
and uses Scholastic principles. Suarez is quoted many times. 
Oddly enough, Norris at first finds the doctrine of Suarez on the 
existential import of universal propositions difficult to accept. 
In keeping with the Scholastic tradition on this subject, Suarez 
taught that such propositions as Homo est animal are true, 


whether men and animals exist or not. Sz homo est, est 


animal. If there is a man, he is an animal. In other words, a 
distinction is made between the essential import and the exis- 
tential import of such propositions. The Scholastics did not 
mean that homo and animal have no existence whatever if they 
do not exist in rerum natura. They must exist as objects of 
thought in order that the initial judgment be made at all. 
Actually, this careful doctrine of universal propositions lends 
itself to the support of Norris’s thesis. This he ultimately 
concludes to, with evident satisfaction that he has got Suarez 
back on his side again. As in the previous arguments, the 
fourth proof that Norris advances gives evidence of his deep 
study, clear thinking and original and independent judgment. 

A fifth argument (i, 127-140) is based upon the nature of 
science. It can best be stated in Norris’s own Scholastic termin- 
ology. Science, he says, “ is really an Ideal System, or a System 
of Ideal Truths. But however to decline all ambiguity, I chuse 
to call it Science as in the thing, rather than as in the System. 
Now to this is Contradistinguish’d that which was call’d Science 
as in the Mind, by which I mean no other than that Intellectual 
habit which Ordinarily goes by the name of Science, consisting 
in a mediate Perception of Ideal Relations, or to speak more 
conformably to the School-language, in a knowledge acquired by 
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Demonstration. Science of the thing you may call, if you will, 
Science Objective, and Science of the Mind, Science Subjective. 
The former we are to understand when we speak of such or such 
a Science, as the Science of Metaphysics, or the Science of 
Geometry, or of our studying the Sciences. And the latter when 
we say that Demonstration begets Science. This is to be under- 
stood of the Habit of Science, or Science as in the Mind, as the 
other is to be understood of Science as in the Thing. For we 
are not supposed either to Contemplate that Science which is 
the Habit, (that not being the Quod but the Quo, not the thing 
which, but that by which we formally know) or to beget or 
produce that Science which is the Object. But the Science 
Contemplated is Science Objective or of the thing, and the 
Science produced by Contemplation is Science Subjective or of 
the Mind. How far my Conceptions do or may agree with those 
of other Men about this matter I do not so well know, as that I 
should not be Intelligible either to my self or them, without this 
distinguishing of these things.” 

In his argument Norris considers science subjective, i. e., 
science as a habit of the mind. Now “ even in the Philosophy of 
the Schools Science is said not to be of Singulars but of Uni- 
versals, and abstracting from the Existence to consider only the 
Essences of things. Wherein as they imply that the Object of 
Science must be necessary and immutable, so being conscious 
that there is nothing of that Character to be found in the Nature 
of things, they are forced to have recourse to I know not what 
Essences and Universals as the Immutable Objects of Science.” 
Norris is annoyed at the hesitation of the Schools to come out 
plainly. “ Here then is a confuse intimation of those very Ideal 
Reasons of things we are contending for. But why again will 
they not speak out? What means this mincing and this dis- 
guising of a plain and unavoidable Truth ? ” 

Norris himself has no hesitations or philosophical scruples. 
‘‘ Science is of necessary and immutable things. But things in 
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their Natural state are all mutable and contingent. Therefore 
things in their Natural State cannot be admitted as the Objects 
of Science. Therefore Science must be of things as they are in 
their Ideal or Intelligible State. Therefore in fine there is such 
an Ideal state of things, or else there is no such thing as Science 
in the World, either in Act or Possibility. The Ideal State of 
things is then as certain not only as Truth, but also as Science 
it self, as being the only fix’d and immoveable ground upon 
which it can rest secure.” This argument holds equally against 
the atheist and the anti-idealist: ‘‘ Blessed God, how can we 
chuse but know thee, when even our very knowledge it self by 
so short and sure a clue leads us to thee? For if there be Science 
there must be Eternal Truths, and if Eternal Truths there must 
be Eternal Essences or Ideas, and if Ideas there must be a God.” 

Where this ideal state of things, or intelligible world, is makes 
a further demonstration of its real existence. Norris states that 
Plato’s theory of ideas has often been misunderstood and mis- 
represented, as by Aristotle. The true doctrine may easily be 
learned from the Timaeus: ‘‘ That by his Ideas he meant no 
such Abstract and Seperated Forms or Essences as is vulgarly 
imagin’d, but only the Exemplaria rerum in mente Divina the 
Original Forms or Patterns of things in the Divine Under- 
standing (the very same we are now contending for) and accord- 
ingly that he placed his Ideas no where else but in God; as 
indeed by good and just consequence he was Obliged to do, and 
that upon the same grounds that I think my self so at present, © 
viz. Because he alwaies supposes his Ideas to have a necessary 
Kternal and Immutable Existence, which ’tis impossible they 
should have any where else then in the Eternal God.” (i, 139) 
Again: “ The necessary and Eternal Existence of our Ideas 
together with their ubiquity make it necessary that we place the 
Intelligible World in God, out of whom there is nothing but 
what is Temporal, Mutable, Limited and Contingent.” (i, 140) 

This Platonic doctrine provides the major of Norris’s argu- 
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ment. ‘ For if God has indeed in himself the Ideas of all the 
things, then as we have where, so we have also the Existence of 
that Intelligible World or State of things.” (i, 140) That God 
does have these ideas can be proved by reason and authority. 
In his arguments from reason Norris follows Aquinas in proving 
“that the Perfections of all things are in God.” (i, 143) St. 
Thomas advances two arguments. First, whatever is in the 
effect must be in the cause either formally or eminently. Norris 
points out that St. Thomas’s use of this line of the thought is 
not open to criticism as is Descartes’s use of it. Secondly, St. 
Thomas argues that “ God is ipswm esse per se Subsistens . . . 
and therefore must contain all the Perfection of Being in him- 
self. ... Thus Aquinas reasons for our purpose, and I think 
also to the purpose, only if there be any fault ’tis that this latter 
Argument is a little too Metaphysical and Abstract, or if you 
will too Angelical, for the Comprehension of most Capacities. 
But as for those that want not Metaphysics to penetrate the force 
of it, I suppose thay will find it concluding enough for their 
Convictions. However for their better advantage let them take 
Suarez’s Comment with them.” Norris then quotes Suarez, 
Metaph. Disput., Tom. 2, Disp. 30. Sect. 2. Num. 20. (i, 145-6) 

Throughout this whole passage Norris makes great use of St. 
‘Thomas and Suarez. Following St. Thomas, Suarez “ concludes 
that God must needs include in himself in some way or other 
the whole Perfection of Being. And indeed that he does so is 
the common Doctrine of the Schools, and much glane’d at by 
other Writers, and seems indeed to be one of the most audible 
and natural reports which our Reason gives of God.” (i, 147-8) 
So also in the Scholastic doctrine of possible essences Norris 
finds support for his own views. Quoting the Summa Theo- 
logica, I, Q. 12, art. 1, he writes: “In which I have also the 
Angel of the Schools concurring with me, when he therefore 
concludes God as to himself to be the most Intelligible Object, 
because every thing is Simply Intelligible in proportion to the 
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Actuality of its Being. The Words of that Great Author are 
these, cum unumquodq; est cognoscible secundum quod est 
in actu, Deus qui est Actus purus absq; omni permixtione 
potentiae, quantum in se, maximi Cognoscibilis est. And I 
think he argues well.” (i, 151) 

Quoting St. Thomas four times to the effect that God knows 
all things in himself (Summa Theologica, I, Q. 14, Art. 5), 
Norris concludes that “ Aquinas being so plain upon the Point 
there will be the less occasion to take account of those that 
follow him.” However, he quotes Petrus Magallaneus’s De 
Scientia Dei, since he is a modern Schoolman and understands 
and refines the doctrines of the earlier writers. He also quotes 
a “ School-Metaphysitian ” “ honest Christopher Scheibler.” He 
ends: “‘ Upon Consideration then of the full and united Strength 
of the Premises I think I may now presume upon every compe- 
tent Reader’s leave to Conclude, and I do it the more securely 
because ’tis the very Conclusion of Aquinas, quod necesse est 
ponere in mente Divina Ideas, (Part. I, Q. 15, Art. 1) that it 
is necessary to affirm that the Ideas of things are in the mind of 
God. Or as he otherwise expresses it in the same place, that it 
is necessary that the Ideas of all things should preexist objec- 
tively in his Mind.” (i, 170) 

Epistemology. Norris discusses the problems of aden at 
greatest length in the second part of his Theory of the Ideal 
World. This volume may in fact be considered an answer to 
Locke as well as an attempt at a constructive theory. Norris’s 
theory of knowledge is lamentably confused, for he is unable 
to settle upon either a thoroughly idealistic account of our 
knowledge or a straightforward realism. Here more than any- 
where else does his modernism conflict with his traditionalism. 
His complete theory of knowledge cannot be discussed here but 
certain Thomistic elements in it will be noted. 

In the sixth chapter of Part II of his work Norris takes up 
the difficult problem of our knowledge of material objects. Nor- 
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ris calls material things “ objects ” because they are in some way 
known by us. However, he cannot admit that they are per- 
ceived directly and immediately. ‘‘ Material objects, or things 
of a corporeal Nature . . . cannot be understood immediately, 
or of themselves.” Instructed by St. Thomas, he sees that for 
perception there must be a union of the thing perceived and the 
perceiving faculty. “ And accordingly the Union of the thing 
perceived with the Perceptive Power it self, is by Aquinas made 
as necessary to Perception as the Perceptive Power it self, when 
he tells us, That to Vision, both Sensible and Intellectual, two 
things are requisite, viz. the visive Power, and the Union of the 
thing seen with the Sight. Because there is no actual Vision, 
but by this, that the thing seen is some way or other in the Seer. 
Part I, Quaest. 12, Art. 2.” (ii,310) For Norris this fact 
constitutes an insuperable obstacle to the immediate perception 
of material things by the mind. 

Since things “ utterly distant ” cannot be perceived, Norris 
claims that” ’tis plain, that material Objects have not with the 
Mind any such intimate Presence or Union. And accordingly, 
continues the same Doctor in the same place. That in Cor- 
poreal things it is apparent that the things seen cannot be in the 
Seer by its own Essence, but only by its Similitudes. As for 
instance, the Similitude if a Stone is in the Eye, by which there 
is actual vision, and not the very substance of the Stone it 
self.” (ii, 311) From this Norris concludes that there is no 
immediate perception of the stone at all, a conclusion hardly 
justified by the passage. Moreover, he argues that there can be 
no immediate perception of material objects by the mind be- 
cause “ they are utterly disproportionate to it... . That there 
should be a due Proportion between the Power and its proper 
Object in general, and consequently between the Understanding 
and what is immediately perceived by it (according to that 
Maxim allowed by Aquinas, Cognoscentts ad cognitum oportet 
esse aliquam Proportionem) seems but a reasonable supposi- 
tion.” (ii, 311-12) 
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The Schoolmen, in a realistic effort to offer an explanation of 
how the mind does perceive material objects, advance their 
theory of the intellectus agens. Of this Norris is very captious 
in his criticism. He refers to “the Absurdity of this Device.” 
His own position is that of the a priorist who cannot admit that 
bodies can be immediately perceived and therefore cannot abide 
any attempt at a rational explanation of what to him is intrinsi- 
cally impossible. ‘“‘ But how there can be any such Union be- 
tween a thinking Being, and an extended Being, is not, I think, 
to be conceived.” (ii, 313) 

Another objection that Norris raises against the immediate 
perception of bodies is to the effect “that if material Things 
were seen or perceived by themselves, then they would be a true 
Light to our Minds, as being the intelligible Form of our Under- 
standings, and that whereby they become actually Intelligent, 
and consequently would be truly perfective of them, and indeed 
superiour to them. For as the Ideas of these things are Perfec- 
tive of our Minds, supposing, as we do, that we see them by 
Ideas ; so if we see them by themselves then the things themselves 
would be to our Minds what we suppose their Ideas to be. For 
whatever is the immediate Object of the Mind is the Perfection 
of it, as informing it.”’ (ii, 318) 

Norris holds that St. Thomas has considered this same diffi- 
culty “‘ Aquinas had urged this Objection to himself against 
God’s knowing other things besides himself, that the thing under- 
stood is the Perfection of the Intelligent, and that therefore if 
God did understand other things besides himself, then something 
else would be the Perfection of God, and consequently more 
noble than himself.” In his answer to this difficulty Aquinas 
could find no other solution but to show that there is “ a twofold 
Intellectum, the Primary, as I may call it, or Intelligible 
Species, which according to him (because he supposes no other 
to be the immediate Object of the Mind) is the Perfection of the 
Understanding, and the Secondary, that is, the thing it self 
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whose the Species is, and by saying, that God understands other 
things no otherwise than as the Species of them are contained in 
his own Essence, which is the same as to say, that he understands 
other things, no otherwise than by himself, or else he could not 
justly infer as he does; that it does not therefore follow, that 
any thing else is the Perfection of the Divine Intellect, besides 
the very Essence of God Himself.” (ii, 318-9) 

Quoting the Summa Theologica (I, Q. 14, art. 5) Norris 
interprets the passage to his own ends and concludes with the 
words already cited: “ Which, I think, is as sound Divinity as 
Metaphysics, most worthy of God; and I was about to say of 
another Celestial Attestation from him, Bené Scripsisti de me 
Thoma.” The general and last conclusion to be drawn from 
these arguments is that “ Matter is not an Object self-visible or 
self intelligible; that ’tis not the immediate Object of our Sight, 
or of our Thought, of sensible, or of intellectual Vision, but 
that of it self and by it self, it is utterly Dark, Invisible and 
Unintelligible.” (11, 320) 


Immortality of the Soul. Norris’s work upon immortality * 
was occasioned by the appearance in 1706 of Henry Dodwell’s 
work *° on the immortality of the soul and by the controversy 
that followed its publication. The title of Dodwell’s book 
indicates its nature and the character of the controversies that 
it aroused. Norris does not wish to enter into these disputes 
except with regard to the natural immortality of the soul. How- 
ever, he states that he will do what should have been done early 


2° 4 Philosophical Discourse concerning the Natural Immortality of the 
Soul. (London, 1708). Also, A Letter to Mr. Dodwell, concerning The 
Immortality of the Soul of Man. In Answer to One from Him, relating to 
the same Matter. (London, 1709). 

8° An Epistolary Discourse proving from the Scriptures and first fathers 
that the Soul is a principle naturally mortal, but immortalized actually by 
the pleasure of God, to punish or reward by its union with the Divine 
Baptismal spirit ; wherein is proved that none have the power of giving 
this immortalizing spirit since the Apostles, but only the Bishops. (London, 
1706). 
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in the dispute, viz., state the questions before they are disputed. 
He points out that “ whether the Soul be Immortal, and whether 
the Soul be Naturally Immortal, are two Questions, and such as 
may require as well as admit of different Answers.” His 
concern “is with the latter of these, not to consider the _Immor- 
tality of the Soul absolutely and at large but the Natural Im- 
mortality of it; and that no so much to prove that the Soul is 
naurally Immortal, as to shew and explain how and in what 
sense it is so.” (P. 3) 

By natural immortality is meant “ a real Inherent Perfection 
belonging to the Soul, being as a Property that immediately 
flows from the very Essence of a thing, and is accordingly in- 
separable from it.” (P. 13) Norris distinguishes carefully 
between positive and natural immortality, and also between 
immortality and everlasting existence. ‘“ Immortality ought 
not to be confounded with Everlasting Existence, which are very 
distinct things; the One importing the Act only, whereas the 
Other imports a Power. Which Power indeed is either from 
within, or from without, according as the Immortality is either 
Natural or Positive.” All things will last forever because they 
will be preserved in existence by God: “there is nothing but 
what shall Hverlastingly Exist, Annihilation (however favour’d 
by some Men’s Divinity) being utterly unsupposable in Phil- 
osophy, and what we have no Instance of in Nature.” (Pp. 
20-21) 

Norris further observes that the distinction between natural 


and positive immortality “ must be consider’d as Posteriour or 


Consequential to the Constitution of things, and proceed upon 
the supposal of their having an actual Reality or Existence in 
Nature.” (P. 21) The reason for this observation is the fact 
that antecedent to their creation all things are positive, that is, 
dependent upon God. After they have been brought into eixst- 
ence, they possess certain properties and attributes by their 
essential nature or by positive decree. To confirm his argument 
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Norris appeals to the Summa contra Gentes, Book II, Chapter 
30, of St. Thomas Aquinas. “ And herein I have the Concur- 
rence of a great Authority, in these to our present Purpose very 
pertinent and remarkable words. Quod tales rerum Naturae a 
Deo producerentur voluntarium fuit. Quod autem eis sic statu- 
tis aliquid proveniat vel existat, absolutam Necessitatem habet.” 
Thus natural immortality is that belonging to “ Beings which 
tho’ Absolutely of a Positive Original, yet when once constituted 
in Being, have an Immortality immediately flowing from the 
very Constitution of their Nature, as an Essential and Insepar- 


able Property.” (Pp. 24-26) Norris’s problem is to establish 


that the human soul possesses this natural immortality. 

Although Norris rejects here, as elsewhere, the doctrine of 
matter and form, his argument is essentially based upon the 
metaphysic of the Schools. “ For the Soul as we conceive it 
(whether rightly or no I am not now to dispute) is a Simple, 
Spiritual and Immaterial Being, and that alone is Foundation 
enough for this sort of Natural Immortality, which consists in 
Incorruptibility.” (P. 37) Corruption is simply the dissolution 
of a being into its parts. As such, it can take place only in 
beings that are made up of parts, viz. material things. Since it 
is immaterial, simple and spiritual, the soul cannot be dissolved 
into parts that it does not possess. “I conclude therefore that 
the Soul is, and by the very Nature of it must needs be Incor- 
ruptible, and so in this Sense Naturally Immortal.” (P. 39) 
Again, ‘“‘ it Necessarily follows from the Immateriality of the 
Soul that it is 7’‘hws Immortal, and that tho’ it may be Anni- 
hilated, yet it cannot possibly be Corrupted.” (P. 41) 

Although the soul is naturally incorruptible and therefore 
immortal, it does not follow that it is “ unperishable.” To 
maintain that the soul cannot perish, Norris says, would be to 
maintain that it contains within itself “the Root of Being,” 
that it possesses of its own nature necessary existence. “ But 
now no Creaure has or can have a Principle of Necessary Exist- 
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ence in it self, and that because Being is not of the Essence of 
any Creature, its Essence does not include Existence in it, but 
may be perfectly and intirely Conceiv’d without it.” (P. 44) 
Only in God is it otherwise. Norris is insistent upon his dis- 
tinction between the immortality of incorruption and immor- 
tality of being. He charges the Schoolmen, including St. 
Thomas, with neglecting this careful distinction. The case that 
_he tries to make out in pressing this charge is not very strong 
and the Schoolmen would doubtless answer that they admit and 
inake the distinctions that he requires. Norris holds that only 
on the basis of this distinction can God’s immortality be marked 
off from that of creatures. He also points out that it is of great 
importance to establish the incorruptibility of the soul, for 
“ there are not many Instances to be given to Philosophical Men 
who after they have gotten over the Corruptibility of the Soul 
would stick at its Annihilation.” (P. 75) 

Norris’s book on immortality is a work of a profound and 
keen metaphysician. Its careful distinctions, clearly stated 
arguments and definite conclusions all show his debt to the 
Schoolmen. He ends the book in characteristic fashion by 
drawing certain moral and practical conclusions. This theory 
should arouse our humility, because it shows that while the soul 
is incorruptible it has but “a Precarious Tenure.” Moreover, 
contemplation of immortality should urge us to live so as to win 
an eternity of happiness. This lesson should follow from our 
perception of the superiority of the soul over the corruptible 
things of earth, from the direction and governance of our fear 
and love, and from the thought of our dependence on God. 


Free Will. Norris writes on the freedom of the will several 
times and sums up his doctrine in an appendix to his Theory and 
Regulation of Love. His problem is to discover “ the root of 
Liberty ”: to show how the will is free rather than to establish 
the fact of freedom. He agrees with the Schools that the will 
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depends upon the intellect and that its object is apparent good, 
viz. “that which is judged to be good.” This being so, Norris 
holds that “the Will cannot but conform to the Dictate of the 
Understanding; Because otherwise something might be the 
Object of the Will that is not apprehended Good, which is con- 
trary to the Supposition. In short, the Will (as Aquinas well 
expresses it) is the Conclusion of an Operative Syllogism, and 
follows as necessarily from the Dictates of the Understanding 
as any other Conclusion does from its Premises; and conse- 
quently, cannot be the Immediate Subject of Liberty.” 

If this is the case does not all liberty disappear, since it is 
commonly held that the understanding acts with as much neces- 
sity as the will, if not more? Such a conclusion cannot be 
granted by Norris. Hence he asserts that liberty must be rooted 
in the understanding. His complete thought upon the subject is 
summed up in one of those geometric arguments indulged in by 
the seventeenth century philosophers. 


1. That a Creature, void of Liberty cannot be capable of Law or 
Obligation, Vertue or Vice, Reward or Punishment, is certain. 

2. That Man is capable of all these, is certain. 

3. That Man therefore is indow’d with Liberty, is certain. 

4. That Liberty is a Rational Perfection, or a Perfection belonging 
to an Intellectual Nature, is certain. 

5. That therefore this Liberty must be subjected either in the 
Understanding or Will, or (to speak more properly) in the 
Soul as intelligent, or in the Soul as volent, is certain. 

6. That it cannot be subjected in that Part which acts Necessarily, 
is certain. 

7. That the Will necessarily follows the Dictate of the Under- 
standing; Or, that the Soul necessarily wills according as she 
understands, is certain. 

8. That therefore this Liberty cannot be immediately subjected in 

| the Will, or in the Soul as volent, is certain. 

9. That therefore it must be subjected in the Soul as intelligent, 
is certain. 

10. That even the Soul as intelligent so far as it acts necessarily 
cannot be the immediate Subject of Liberty, is also certain. 
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11. That the Soul as intelligent necessarily judges according as the 
Object appears to be, is certain. 

12. That therefore the Soul as judging or forming a Judgment, can 
no more be the immediate Subject of Liberty, than the Soul 
as volent, is certain. 

13. That, since the Soul necessarily wills as she judges, and neces- 
sarily judges as things appear, we have thus far no Glimps 
of Liberty, is certain. 


14. That therefore our Liberty must be founded upon the No- 


Necessity of some certain things appearing determinately thus 
or thus, or that we have no Liberty thus or thus, or that we 
have no Liberty at all, is certain. 

15. That things appearing thus or thus (unless in self-evident Propo- 
sitions) depends upon the various Degrees of Advertency or 
Attention, and nothing else, is certain. 

16. That therefore we have an immediate Power of attending or not 
attending, or of attending more or less, is certain. 

17. That therefore this Indifferency of the Soul as to attending or 
not attending, or attending more or less, is the Prime Root 
and immediate Subject of Human Liberty, is no less certain, 
which was the Point to be demonstrated. 


Norris and the School. Although Norris rarely ventures to 
censure either St. Thomas or Suarez, his werks contain a num- 
ber of attacks upon particular doctrines found in Scholastic 
philosophy. Most of these criticisms may be said to issue from 
misinterpretation of these doctrines or because they conflict or 
seem to conflict with his own theories. Another reason for 
certain criticisms is found in the spirit of his time, although 
Norris is singularly free of the intolerance of the old philosophy 
that characterized so many seventeenth century thinkers. 

Among Norris’s misconceptions is the belief that the Scholas- 
tic doctrine of sensible species was equivalent, or nearly so, to 
the ancient atomistic theory that material images emanate from 
bodies and enter the perceiver’s mind. This he holds to be as 
absurd as the theory of substantial forms: “ For indeed I look 
upon this Notion of bodies sending forth these Images of them- 
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selves (next to those substantial Forms which they are supposed 
to have within them) to be as whimsical and phantastical an 
Amusement as one can well meet with among all the Romantick 
Imaginations of the School-Philosophy.” (ii, 341) To write 
thus is dull and ungrateful when consideration is given to all 
that Norris owes to the School. To it one is tempted to apply a 
phrase from one of his own poems—* poor dull mistake.” 

The most extended criticism made by Norris of the Scholastic 
(loctrine of sense-perception is found in Part II, Chapter VII of 
his Theory of the Ideal World. Its title reads: “‘ That the Ideas 
whereby we perceive such Objects as are mediately Intelligible, 
do not come from those Objects; with some occasional Consider- 
ations upon the Intellectus Agens of the Schools, Mr. Lock’s 
Principle of Sensation, and the Scholastick Maxim, That there 
is nothing in the Understanding but what was first in the Sense.” 
In his criticism of Locke upon this subject, Norris points out 
Locke’s indebtedness to the Schoolmen: “ If by having our Ideas 
from our Senses, his meaning be, that sensible Objects do send 
or convey Ideas from themselves to our Minds by the mediation 
of the Senses . . . as indeed I once thought, and the rather 
because he expresses himself much after the same manner as the 
Schools do whose known meaning this is, according to that 
Maxim quoted by Aquinas from Artstotle’s Metaphysick’s, Prin- 
cipium Nostrae Cognitionis est a Sensu) then it appears by the 
whole Tenour of this Discourse, that he has derived our Ideas 
from a false Original.” With regard to “that famous Axiom 
of the Schools, that there is nothing in the Understanding, but 
what was first in the Sense,” it may be said that Norris’s criti- 
cism is largely beside the point at issue and the correct appli- 
cation of the maxim. 

Norris’s debt to the Schoolmen is evident upon almost every 
page of his many volumes. He takes from them his dominant 
thought, many particular doctrines and ideas, many proofs for 
theses that he is defending. Sufficient illustration of all this has 
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already been given. In addition to the content of his thought, 
its form also owes much to the Scholastics, although in Norris, 
as in other men, it is unwise to separate too sharply his matter 
and his method. 

From the Schoolmen Norris learned the great lesson of de- 
fining terms carefully and clearly. From them also he learned 
why and how to make proper and needed distinctions. Quz bene 
distinguit bene docet is his motto in answering Dodwell. To 
Norris Dodwell’s book and those of some of his opponents are 
glaring instances of the lack of that careful use of distinction so 
essential to any serious and successful philosophical work. This 
Scholastic care for required distinctions also served Norris well 
in his treatment of such subjects as the relation of faith to 
reason, truth and the various kinds of certitude. He saw that 
the method of the Scholastics in the matter of definition and 
distinction is something that can be dispensed with only to the 
damage of both philosophy and religion. He states this most 
explicitly in the preface to the second part of his Theory of the 
Ideal World. 


And indeed I am pretty much of an Opinion, that nothing of any 
moment, either in Philosophy or in Religion, can be either distinctly 
stated, or well understood, without the help of their useful, I might 
say, necessary Distinctions: Which, whosoever is well instructed in, 
has a great advantage over him who is not, tho’ otherwise never so 
ingenious; whereof I need go no further for an Instance than the Con- 
troversy concerning Liberty and Necessity between Bishop Bramhall 
and Mr. Hobbes; ** who, tho’ a Man of some natural Wit and Parts, 
yet for want of Scholastick Education and Learning, was extreamly 
Confused and Defective, not only as to the Truth of his Notions, but 
as to the clearness of their Delivery, and so upon the whole became a 


*1 Cf. John Bramhall, A Defence of the True Liberty of Human Actions 
from Antecedent and Extrinsicall Necessity (London, 1655); Castigations 
of Mr. Hobbes his last Animadversions in the case concerning Liberty and 
Universal Necessity (London, 1658). Thomas Hobbes, Of Liberty and 
Necessity ; An Answer to Dr. Bramhall, etc. English Works, Vols. IV-V 
(London, 1839-45). Also, Joseph Rickaby, Free Will and Four English 
Philosophers (London, Burns and Oates, 1906). 
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cheap and easy Triumph to his acute and learned Adversary. But 
whether I use the Terms of the School, or my own, my great Endeavour 
is to be clear and intelligible, that the Reader may comprehend my 
Meaning with as little Trouble as may be, for fear lest it should not 
be found to deserve a great deal. 


Norris was too good a student of the Scholastics and too good 
a philosopher in his own right to be disdainful of the syllogism. 
He makes frequent use of the syllogism throughout his writings. 
In order to write clearly Norris finds “ it convenient to use great 
plainness and chasteness of Style, and to express my self not 
only Scholastically, but even sometimes Syllogistically, as being 
not out of conceit with Syllogism.” ** Unaffected by Locke’s 
famous attack upon the syllogism, Norris writes a vigorous de- 
fence of its real nature and use. To him Locke’s attack “‘ seems 
not much less paradoxical and surprizing than to speak against 
Reasoning itself.” Again, “ for any Man to pretend to imploy 
his Reason to the Disparagement of that wherein, and whereby 
all true Reasoning proceeds, must needs be an odd and a bold 
Extravagance.” So too Locke’s satiric concession that the syllo- 
gism’s “ chief and main use . . . is in the Schools, where men 
are allow’d without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas 
which do manifestly agree ” ** is not allowed to pass unrebuked 
either as to the condemnation of the syllogism or as to the libel 
upon the Schools. The statement is “ not very just or fair,” as 
Norris charges and clearly shows, and could show at greater 
length had he “ occasion to treat more professedly of it.” ** 

In his studies of the Schoolmen Norris had the ability to 
distinguish not only form and content but also to make needed 
distinction within the latter. Sometimes, as has already been 


Thid., l. oc. 

88 Essay on the Human Understanding. 

*¢ Norris in this passage shows a better appreciation of the practice of 
Scholastic disputation than he had in an early work. Cf. his Reflections 
upon the Conduct of Human Life with reference to the Study of Learning 
and Knowledge. Second edition (London, 1691), pp. 51-58. 
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noted, he is incorrect in his interpretation of certain Scholastic 
theories and captious in his criticism of them. On the other 
hand, his perspective of and approach to Scholasticism are essen- 
tially correct and certainly far in advance of his time. Thus he 
points out that the physical science of the Schoolmen is not to be 
confused with their metaphysics and theology. One of his 
objections to the natural philosophy of the Schoolmen comes 
from his own personal cast of mind. Their science proceeds 
“too much upon the false and confused Ideas of Sense.””. The 
other is that the Scholastics explain “the particular effects of 
Nature, by the general and indeterminate Notions of Pure 
Logick.” He can also object that the Schoolmen “‘ may some- 
times start Questions, some of which may be too trifling and 
superfluous, and others too curious and intruding, and may 
perhaps be too Elaborate in discussing the former, and a little 
too bold and peremptory in the determination of the latter, and 
too much influenced by Authority in both; yet whatever their 
Matter be, their Form and Method is always excellent, and the 
terms whereby they express themselves, most happily (indeed 
admirably) fitted for the illustration and compendious Convey- 
ance of their Notions.” These are thoughtful and valuable 
criticisms. They are completely alien in spirit to the vicious 
and uninformed attacks made upon the Schoolmen not only in 
Norris’s own century but since. 

In view of the age in which he lived, it is remarkable how full 
was Norris’s knowledge of Scholastic philosophy as expressed in 
the actual text of representative Schoolmen. It is remarkable 
also how clear a perception he had of the true nature and value 
of Scholasticism, how good a use he made of it, and how 
courageous he was in giving expression to Scholastic forms and 
concepts. ‘To wish that Norris had done more would be to wish 
that he had lived either centuries earlier or later than he did. 
Scholastic philosophy continued to exercise its influence and to 
be accepted in part at least without a break from the Middle 
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Ages down to our own day. Its great thinkers, St. Thomas 
perhaps above all, were never completely unknown or ignored, 
even in times and circles that seemed to have least in common 
with him. Yet the centuries between the Renaissance and the 
nineteenth century with its revival of Thomism were years when 
Aquinas and what he stood for were too little appreciated. 
Henee in judging a figure such as John Norris of Bemerton it 
may well be asked whether he was a belated Schoolman or a 
neo-scholastic born two centuries too early. To call him the 


latter seems to be the juster title. 


Joun K. Ryan 
The Catholic University of America. 
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IN UMBRA INTELLIGENTIAE 


HE problems raised by Father McCormick in his recent 
article Quaestiones Disputandae,* are difficult not only in 
themselves, but also in the context of the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. And perhaps there is in one of these problems, 
namely, the function of the agent intellect, an especial difficulty 
for us today, who, living in a sort of atmosphere of constant war- 
fare against three centuries of idealism, are little inclined to look 
at the nature of human knowledge apart from its origin in 
sensible experience. But, for the moment at least, our per- 
plexities are textual ones, and one could almost say that, in 
sending us back to the explication of the text of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Father McCormick is aiding the order of discovery by 
means of the order of teaching. 
In historical terms, Father McCormick’s problems are con- 
cerned with that fundamental decision in St. Thomas which 
was characterized some years ago, in a now famous study, as his 


1 J. F. McCormick, S. J., “ Quaestiones Disputandae” (The New Scholas- 
ticism, Vol. XIII, No. 4, Oct., 1939, pp. 368-374). 

The present article, and especially Part Two, is to be understood as 
merely an outline of the material that it considers. For reasons which the 
article itself will, I hope, reveal, the procedure adopted appeared necessary. 
However, such an approach raises many questions, both historical and 
textual, in an effort to consider the problem set by Father McCormick. 
There is the question, for example, of determining under what historical 
auspices the Thomistic doctrine of spiritual substances was formed, and 
this with special reference to the intellectual life of angels. There is also 
the question of seeing how, in his conception of the human soul, St. Thomas 
Aquinas discovers in the Pseudo-Areopagite not only the complement of 
Aristotle, but also the source of a doctrine of intelligence which could 
serve as the framework of the much debated Aristotelian definition of the 
soul. The relations between St. Albert and St. Thomas appear to be, at 
this precise point, extremely critical. I have omitted, however, such prob- 
lems from the present discussion, just as I have refrained from entering 
into the question of the well-known Augustinian terminology of many texts 
of the De Veritate. In thus leaving aside these historical complexities, 
I have aimed only to bring into relief the question raised by Father 
MeCormick as an issue that is justly a quaestio disputanda. 
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anti-Platonism, or in other words, his Aristotelianism.? Now 
whether or not St. Thomas’ interpretation of Aristotle was a 
pure invention, deliberately perpetrated for reasons which were 
convincing to him in the light of the events of his age, it re- 
mains a fact that the ideal of the human soul as form of the 
body, which, with the Contra Gentiles, he came to defend as the 
true historical heritage of Aristotle, could give rise very early to 
difficulties that were already old even for the thirteenth century. 
And St. Thomas was surely making himself the heir of these 
difficulties not only by adopting Aristotelianism, but also by 
reforming it in a direction which could only aggravate still 
more a difficult situation. This applies particularly to the 
problems raised by Father McCormick, namely, the question of 
immortality and the further question of the function of the 
agent intellect. 

In both of these problems, St. Thomas appears to have 
related the life and activity of the soul so intimately to the body, 
that it becomes difficult to see (a) how the soul can have a way 
of operating, and therefore of being, when separated from the 
body, and (b) how, even in the body, the agent intellect can 
have a function which is not entirely limited to illumining the 
phantasms in the imagination. While this second question is 
really a textual one, the problem Father McCormick raises is 
fundamentally the same, since it is a question of disengaging 
the proper operation of a power of the soul from the conditions 
of its exercise. For, the more St. Thomas relates soul to body 
in intimate union, the more it becomes a problem to find for 
such a body-bound soul a work which it is capable of doing apart 
from the body; and the more it becomes difficult to see the 
utility of an agent intellect in a separated soul, i. e., at precisely 
the time when the reason for its existence and the condition of 
its activity no longer exist. 


*E. Gilson, “Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint Augustin” 
(Archives d’histoire littéraire et doctrinale du moyen dge, Vol. I, 1926), 


pp. 125-127. 
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There is first the problem of the soul’s immortality. If the 
conditions of knowing which are furnished to the intellect by 
the body are natural to the intellect, what happens to the intel- 
lect when the conditions no longer exist? “ If we must regard 
the soul as by nature the form of the body, we must also regard 
the human intellect as by nature conditioned by a dependence 
(extrinsic, of course, but a dependence none the less) on the 
body. And if this dependence is natural to the human intellect, 
why does it not remain in the separated soul?” * Again: “ The 
dependence on the body is certainly a necessary condition for the 
human intellect in the state of union of soul and body. Have 
we any rational evidence that it can cease to be a necessary 
condition for the state of the separated soul?” * And when 
the necessary condition for an operation ceases to exist, instead 
of saying that the condition is no longer necessary, why should 
we not rather say that the operation is impossible? Aristoteli- 
anism has thus brought us to a serious pass, for, being unable to 
find for the soul an activity independent of the conditions of 
the body, we threaten to deny that the soul has such an inde- 
pendent existence. Hence the problem of circularity in the 
relation between the separate existence of the soul and opera- 
tions which are independent of the conditions of the body: 
“ Have we a right to assert, on grounds of reason, that the 
human soul has a mode of operation independent of the body © 
because it has an existence independent of the body, if we cannot 
show, on grounds of reason also, that it has such an existence 
without having first shown that it is capable of operating in 
such a state of separation?” ° 

Father McCormick’s second problem is a particular instance 
of the same fundamental difficulty. What is the function of the 
agent intellect? Father McCormick refers to several texts in 


*“ Quaestiones Disputandae,” p. 370. 
* Art. cit., p. 371. 
Ibid. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas in order to show that the illumination of 
phantasms is the principal function of the agent intellect.* Has 
the agent intellect another function besides that of making the 
potentially intelligible intelligible in act? And if not, what is 
the function of the agent intellect in the separated soul? Now 
consider the following text: 


Operatio intellectus agentis et possibilis respicit phantasmata secun- 
dum quod est anima corpori unita. Sed cum erit anima a corpore 
separata, per intellectum possibilem recipiet species effluentes a sub- 
stantiis superioribus, et per intellectum agentem habebit virtutem ad 
intelligendum." 


And the following: 


Secundum opinionem Platonis nulla necessitas erat ponere intellectum 
agentem ad faciendum intelligibilia in actu, sed forte ad praebendum 
lumen intelligibile intelligenti, ut infra dicetur.® 


In the fourth article of the same question of the Summa to which 
the infra leads Father McCormick, we do not seem to have 
arrived “ beyond the function of illuminating the phantasms.” 


* The texts cited are: In I Sent., d. III, q. 4, a. 5; Sum. Theol., I, q. 54, 
a. 4, ad 2; De Spirit. Creat., a. IX. These texts are set over against the 
other two texts which I quote in the body of the present article and which 
contain Father McCormick’s difficulty. 

7Q. D. De Anima, a. XV, ad 9.— Having cited this text, John of St. 
Thomas goes on to observe that “ quae verba valde obscura sunt” (Philo- 
sophia Naturalis, Part IV, q. x, a. 2; ed. B. Reiser, Taurini: M. E. Marietti, 
1937, p. 310). The interpretation of St. Thomas Aquinas that is then 
proposed comes to this: “ Reducit ergo D. Thomas dependentiam cogni- 
tionis intellectus possibilis ab agente ad dependentiam quam illa cognitio 
habet a sensibilibus. Sensibilia autem sunt obiecta, quae redduntur intelli- 
gibilia in ipsa specie, quam intellectus agens abstrahit. Ergo tota ratio 
illuminationis intellectus agentis mediantibus obiectis intelligibilibus et 
speciebus habetur. Et ratio est, quia intellectus agens non potest illumi- 
nare cognoscendo nec lumen aliquod habituale producendo in intellectu, 
quia habitus, si est acquisitus, fit mediantibus actibus cognoscitivis, si est 
infusus, non fit ab intellectu agente, sed a Deo. Ergo tota illuminatio 
intellectus agentis debet sumi ex parte obiecti repraesentati in specie, 
quatenus ex uno obiecto manifestatur aliud” (op. cit., ibid.; ed. cit., pp. 
310-311). | 

®* Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, a. 3, Resp. 
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Hence the clauses which Father McCormick has italicized in the 
texts of St. Thomas Aquinas appear to remain without ex- 
planation, so that “the search for another function for the 
intellectus agens, besides that of making the intelligible in act, 
would appear to have led to no result.” Now precisely, we 
seem thus to be joining the theme of the first difficulty: “ And 
one wonders what can be the function of the intellectus agens in 
the separated soul when there are no longer any intelligibilia in 
potentia to be rendered intelligibilia in actu.” ® 

As it is clear, and as I think Father McCormick would cer- 
tainly concede, the Aristotelianism which St. Thomas made the 
historical cornerstone of his own thought is at the root of 
the above difficulties. This Aristotelianism is threatening the 
human soul not only with the uselessness of one of its powers 
(in the separated state of the soul), but also with the impossi- 
bility itself of an existence separated from the body. It would 
have been a relief to fall back on Plato at this point. After all, 
if the soul is in the body as a sailor is in a ship, or if the soul 
puts on a body as a man would put on a garment, the soul can 
lose its ship or its garment without losing itself. But when he © 
came to the fifteenth article of the Y. D. De Anima, St. Thomas 
had already parted company with this Platonic temptation— 
from the very first article of the same disputed question. For 
the whole nature of man is not found in the soul alone, since to 
animate the body is essential both from the standpoint of the 
living body itself and the standpoint of the informing soul. 

Let us look at Plato for a moment. He held not only that 
the human soul subsisted in itself, but also that it contained 
within itself the complete nature of the human species. Man is 
thus, not a composite of soul and body, but a soul happening 
upon a body: 

Sed ulterius posuit Plato, quod anima humana non solum per se 
subsisteret, sed quod etiam haberet in se completam naturam speciei. 


*“ Quaestiones Disputandae,” p. 374. 
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Ponebat enim totam naturam speciei in anima esse, dicens hominem 
non esse aliquid compositum ex anima et corpore, sed animam corpori 
advenientem; ut sit comparatio animae ad corpus sicut nautae ad 
navem, vel sicuti induti ad vestem.?® 


But the opinion of Plato is untenable. Since indeed it is true 
that the soul is that whereby the body lives, and that to live is 
the being of living things, it follows that the soul is the principle 
whereby the body has actual being. Now, since such a principle 
is a form, it follows that the human soul is the form of the body: 


Sed haec opinio stare non potest. Manifestum est enim, id quo vivit 
corpus, animam esse; vivere autem est esse viventium: anima igitur 
est quo corpus humanum habet esse actu. Hujusmodi autem forma est. 
Est igitur anima humana corporis forma." 


The position of Plato would lead us to the absurdity of saying 
that the body does not receive its nature as a living body from 
the soul and that, since the union between soul and body is thus 
accidental, the separation of soul from body would not be a 
substantial change: 


Ita si anima esset in corpore sicut nauta in navi, non daret speciem 
corpori, neque partibus ejus; cujus contrarium apparet ex hoe quod 
recedente anima, singulae partes non retinent pristinum nomen nisi 
aequivoce. Dicitur enim oculus mortui aequivoce oculus, sicut pictus 
aut lapideus;-et simile est de aliis partibus. Et praeterea si anima 
esset in corpore sicut nauta in navi, sequeretur quod unio animae et 
corporis esset accidentalis. Mors igitur, quae inducit eorum separa- 
tionem, non esset corruptio substantialis; quod patet esse falsum.’ 


Hence, against Plato, we conclude that, while the soul is subsis- 
tent because it has an operation in which the body does not 
share, nevertheless it is not the complete nature of man, but 
rather gives to that nature its complete realization by being the 


1°09. D. De Anima, a. I, Resp.—For further details, cf. A. C. Pegis, St. 
Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth Century (Toronto: 
St. Michael’s College, 1934), pp. 147-168. 

119. D. De Anima, ibid. 

13 Toid. 
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form of the body. The soul is therefore both form and sub- 
stance: 


Relinquitur igitur quod anima est hoe aliquid, ut per se potens sub- 
sistere; non quasi habens in se completam speciem, sed quasi perficiens 
speciem humanam ut forma corporis; et sic similiter est forma et hoc 
aliquid.?® 

It is to be noted that this conclusion is not a mere juxta- 
position of two unrelated or ill-related aspects of the human 
soul. That the relation between the soul as form and the soul 
as substance is a very important and decisive one could be seen 
already from the Sed contra of this article. There is first a 
mere statement that the human soul is the form of the body and 
also a substance in itself: 


Sed contra, unumquodque sortitur speciem per propriam formam. 
Sed homo est homo in quantum est rationalis. Ergo anima rationalis 
est propria forma hominis. Est autem hoe aliquid et per se subsistens, 
cum per se operetur. Non enim est intelligere per organum corporeum, 
ut probatur in III de Anima. Anima igitur humana est hoe aliquid 
et forma. 


But this is far from being the whole story. All that is laid down 
so far is that the soul is form and substance, with an indication 
of the line of proof of each point. There follows now a deli- 
berate statement of the connection between the soul as substance 
and the soul as form. The highest perfection of the human soul 
consists in the knowledge of truth, and this is through the 
intellect : 

Praeterea, ultima perfectio animae humanae consistit in cognitione 
veritatis, quae est per intellectum. 
For the soul to perfect itself in the knowledge of truth, it needs 
to be joined to the body, because it knows through phantasms, 
which do not exist without the body: 


“Ad hoe autem quod perficiatur anima in cognitione veritatis, indiget 


*8 Tbid. 
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uniri corpori; quia intelligit per phantasmata, quae non sunt sine 
corpore. 
Therefore, it 1s necessary that the soul be joined to the body as 
its form and that it be a substance: : 

Ergo necesse est ut anima corpori uniatur ut forma, et sit hoc 
aliquid. 
This momentous conclusion is investigated from the standpoint 
of the soul’s operations, on the principle that we can know from 
the way the soul operates the kind of being that it has: 

Sic igitur ex operatione animae humanae, modus esse ipsius cognosci 
potest.** 
Furthermore, its nature at once as substance and as form of the 
body is justified on another principle, namely, that nothing is a 
complete reality in a species unless it possesses whatever is 
required for the proper operation of that species: 

Non enim aliquid est completum in specie, nisi habeat ea quae 
requiruntur ad propriam operationem ipsius speciei.*® 
The conclusion is then as follows. Inasmuch as the soul has 
an operation transcending material things, its being is not 
dependent on the body; inasmuch as it belongs to the nature of 
the soul to derive immaterial knowledge from what is material, 
the soul cannot be the complete perfection of the species to which 
it belongs without union with the body: 


In quantum enim habet operationem materialia transcendentem, esse 
suum est supra corpus elevatum, non dependens ex ipso; in quantum 
vero immaterialem cognitionem ex materiali est nata acquirere, mani- 
festum est quod complementum suae speciei esse non potest absque 
corporis unione.*® 


And this paradox can be explained only by the recognition that, 
since the human soul, as being joined to the body as its form, 


14 Thid. 
18 Ibid. (Cp. In II Sent., d. XIX, q. 1, a. 1, Solutio.) 
1° Thid. (Cp. ad 11.) 
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has a being independent of the body, it must be located on the 
confines of two worlds, that of material substances and that of 
spiritual substances : 


Si igitur anima humana, in quantum unitur corpori ut forma, habet 
esse elevatum supra corpus non dependens ab eo; manifestum est quod 
ipsa est in confinio corporalium et separatarum substantiarum con- 
stituta.?? 


There are three things which at once confirm and explain the 
significance of this conclusion in the eyes of St. Thomas. For 
the idea that the soul is on the confines of two worlds implies 
that it has a native and necessary operation in both, and it 
implies further that its activity in the world of matter is in- 
tended to minister to its essential perfection in the world of 
spiritual substances. To say therefore that the soul must be 
joined to the body in order to be completely an intellectual sub- 
stance and to do the work of an intellectual substance is to seek 
in the condition of the soul as form of the body the means of its 
perfection as a spiritual substance. It is in this radical sense 
that the union between soul and body is to be understood as a 
natural one. 

From this it follows, first, that every explanation of human 
knowledge which in any way renders unexplainable or, what is 
worse, impossible the union between soul and body automatically 
eliminates itself as a creditable analysis of knowledge, for it 
dismembers the very nature of the being whose activity it is 
trying to explain. In other words, every explanation of knowl- 
edge in which the body either does not share at all, or shares in 
an accidental way, or even is essentially a hindrance to the 
function of knowing, is by that much disqualified.** 

Secondly, if we are to assume that the union between soul and 
body is a natural one, then when the soul is either separated 


17 Thid. 
18 This is obviously one of the most fundamental points in the long his- 
torical discussion that St. Thomas has in the Contra Gentiles, II, c. 56-78. 
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from the body or joined to the body under any condition in which 
the body is an imperfect minister to knowledge, there should be 
evident within the soul itself signs of this imperfection, be the 
imperfection an actual incompleteness or an impediment. Such 
conditions are realized, at least de jwre when the soul exists in a 
state of separation from the body,”® or when the organs of knowl- 
edge in the body are in any way impaired.”° 

Thirdly, and this is the critical point in the present discussion, 
since the naturalness of the union between soul and body is a 
fundamental condition on which we are to explain the perfection 
of the soul as an intellectual substance, it is necessary to dis- 
cover and to verify in the nature and articulation of human 
knowledge itself this original naturalness of such a union. 
Knowledge itself must contain within its structure and in all 
its phases the original condition of the being in which it exists— 
a being that lives and acts on the confines of two worlds, and one 
whose essential actions reveal the characteristics and influences 
of both in a proportionate measure. It is natural to the human 
soul to know not only humble things, but also in a humble way. 
In the kingdom of being we are human rustics rather than 
angelic courtiers, and we know merely some of the lowest of 
realities." But that is a boon to human souls, for, being the 
lowliest of intellectual substances, they would fail as angels; and 


1°The question of immortality I am leaving aside from the present 
discussion. 

2° Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 7, Resp.; q. 89, a. 1, Resp. 

21“‘Ttem, Tanto aliquis alicujus altitudinem magis novit quanto altiori- 
bus scit eum esse praelatum; sicut, etsi rusticus sciat regem summum esse 
in regno, quia tamen non cognoscit nisi quosdam regni infimos officiales 
cum quibus aliquid habet negotii, non ita cognoscit regis eminentiam sicut 
aliquis qui omnium principum regni dignitatem novit, quibus scit regem 
esse praelatum, quamvis neuter altitudinem regiae dignitatis comprehendat. 
Nos autem non scimus nisi quaedam infima entium. Licet ergo sciamus 
Deum omnibus entibus eminere, non tamen ita cognoscimus eminentiam 
divinam sicut substantiae separatae, quibus altissimi rerum ordines noti 
sunt et quae eis omnibus superiorem Deum esse cognoscunt” (Contra 


Gentiles, III, c. 49). 
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it is thus better for a soul to be joined to a body and to acquire 
in this less perfect way the perfection of that knowledge that 
benefits it.** The origin of human knowledge in sense experi- 
ence is thus not merely an historical fact. It is a metaphysical 
fact indicating the leastness of the human soul in the order of 
intellectual substances. It is the mark of what may be called 
the natural metaphysical poverty of man.” 

This conclusion leads naturally to the problem raised by 
Father McCormick concerning the agent intellect. What is the 
function of that intellect? Here we must pay particular atten- 
tion to the Thomistic context within which such a function is 
explained. It is not in every context that the Thomistic notion 
of the work of the agent intellect can receive its full clarification. 
For it is only if we grant that the union between soul and body 
is a natural one and if, having granted it, we go on to develop 
rigorously the consequences of this natural union, that we can 
see from the right point of view the different elements that enter 
into the origin, the use and the development of knowledge. To 
look at knowledge too much from the standpoint of its origin in 
sense experience is in danger of laying greater stress on the 
naturally confined way in which knowledge takes place in man 
than on what knowledge really is. It is only if we make an 
effort to look at knowledge from the standpoint not only of the 


22“ Manifestum est autem inter substantias intellectuales secundum 
naturae ordinem infimas esse animas humanas. Haec autem perfectio uni- 
versi exigebat ut diversi gradus in rebus essent. Si igitur animae humanae 
sic essent institutae a Deo ut intelligerent per modum qui competit sub- 
stantiis separatis, non haberent cognitionem perfectam, sed confusam in 
communi. Ad hoc ergo quod perfectam et propriam cognitionem de rebus 
habere possent, sic naturaliter sunt institutae, ut corporibus uniantur, et 
sic ab ipsis rebus sensibilibus propriam de eis cognitionem accipiant, sicut 
homines rudes ad scientiam induci non possunt nisi per sensibilia exempla. 
Sic ergo patet quod propter melius animae est ut corpori uniatur, et in- 
telligat per conversionem ad phantasmata; et tamen esse potest separata, 
et alium modum intelligendi habere” (Sum. Theol., I, q. 89, a. 1, Resp.). 

2 Yves Simon, L’Ontologie du connaitre (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 
1934), p. 34, note 1. 
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aid which the body contributes to the soul, but also of that which 
the soul, as an intellectual substance, needs from the body, that 
we shall have some opportunity of seeing the real imperfection 
in human knowing considered as an intellectual activity. And 
it is only thus that we shall have some opportunity of seeing 
also how in its entire progression this human knowing really 
betrays in all of its stages the humbleness of its origin and the 
imperfection of the agent from which it proceeds. That intel- 
ligere in man needs abstrahere, or that man ttelligit abstra- 
hendo is a Thomistic idea that receives its proper meaning by 
seeing, however sketchily, the unity of intelligere within which 
abstrahere ministers. To see this is to see the relation of the 
agent intellect both to intelligere and to abstrahere, and, be it 
noted again, it is to verify anew, and in the order of operation, 
the naturalness of the union between soul and body. To answer 
therefore Father McCormick’s question on the agent intellect 
will consist in developing the significance and the consequences, 
no less than the metaphysical origins, of the following Thomistic 
text: 

Ratiocinatur homo diseurrendo et inquirendo lumine rationali per 
continuum et tempus obumbrato, ex hoc quod cognitionem a sensu et 
imagine accipit .. .** 

Il 


What we may characterize generally as the Aristotelianism of 
St. Thomas Aquinas has accustomed us to looking at intellectual 
knowing as that operation in the upward gradation of nature 
which is the first in which bodily organs do not share. Yet 
there is also another way of looking at this perfection of the 
human soul, and it is a way without which the notion of an 
intellectual soul informing the body remains incomplete. For 
while from the standpoint of Aristotelianism we are enabled to 
see in man an unusual and noble animal, we shall not understand 


%* In II Sent., d. III, q. 1, a. 2.—Cf. infra, note 41. 
+4 
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the full meaning of that nobility unless we see man as situated 
not only above the brute animal, but also below the angel: 

in supremo nostrae naturae, attingimus quodammodo infimum naturae 
angelicae.?5 

It is man’s place in the descending order of intellectual sub- 
stances, a place which St. Thomas has marked as an extremely 
humble one, that gives its full significance to his appearance and 
eminence in the order of nature below him. 

Now, unlike God, angels and human souls must receive what 
they know. Furthermore, unlike the angel which receives from 
God all that it knows, the human soul must receive by abstrac- 
tion from matter below it the object of its knowledge, and, 
because it has bowed to the measure of matter, it is then forced 
to investigate this object piecemeal and progressively. For 
while we may say that 


perfectio spiritualis naturae in cognitione veritatis consistit,?® 
or that 
bonum autem ipsius intellectus est cognitio veritatis,?’ 


we must also say that according to the rank of an intellectual 
nature there will be, as a result, a variation in the mode of its 
knowing: 

secundum gradum naturae intellectualis est etiam diversus intelligendi 
modus.”® 


More specifically, all knowledge takes place according to the 
mode of that by which a thing is known, just as every operation 
takes place according to the mode of the form by which one 
operates.*® Modus cognitionts sequitur cognitionis principium, 


*5 De Veritate, q. VIII, a. 15, Resp.—Cp. In II Sent., d. XXXIX, q. 3, 
a. 1, Resp. 

2° De Veritate, q. XV, a. 1, Resp. 

*7 De Veritate, q. XVIII, a. 6, Resp. 

28 In II Sent., d. 111, q. 3, a. 3, ad 1. 

2° Super D. de Divinis Nominibus, Cap. VII, lect. 3; ed. P. Mandonnet, 
D. Thomae Aquinatis Opuscula Omnia (Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1927), Vol. 
II, p. 530. 
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writes St. Thomas,*° and this principiuwm is explained in the 
following precise text: 


Et hujus ratio est, quia unaquaeque res operatur secundum modum 
formae suae quae est operationis principium, sicut calidum calefacit 
secundum modum sui caloris: unde oportet quod omne cognoscens 
cognoscat secundum formam quae est cognitionis principium, scilicet 
secundum similitudinem rei cognitae, quae quidem est in cognoscente 
secundum modum substantiae ejus.** 


Let us consider this likeness of the thing known, which is the 
formal cause of knowing, and which is in the knower according 
to the mode of his being. We can see a gradation of univer- 
sality and particularity in intelligible species, for higher intel- 
lectual substances have more universal species, and lower intel- 
lectual substances have less universal species. This universality 
is to be understood as referring not to the things known, for if 
that were true, we should have to say that the higher the intel- 
lectual substance, the less perfect its knowledge. For a knowl- 
edge by which something is known only in a universal way is an 
imperfect knowledge, but a knowledge by which a thing is known 
in its own species is a perfect knowledge. Now the knowledge 
of the species includes a knowledge of the genus, but not e 
converso. Hence if degrees of universality refer to the things 
known (res cognitas) we should really have to say that the 
higher the intellect, the more imperfect its knowledge: 
Sequeretur igitur quod quanto intellectus esset superior, tanto esset 
cognitio ejus imperfectior.™ 


*° Tbid.; ed. cit., Vol. II, p. 531. 

°° In Librum de Causis, Lectio VIII; Opuscula, ed. cit., Vol. I, p. 238. 

Circa differentiam universalitatis et particularitatis specierum in- 
telligibilium, hoc primo considerandum est quod, sicut hic dicitur et in 
libro Proculi, superiores habent formas magis universales; inferiores vero 
minus universales. Et hoc etiam Dionysius dicit XII cap. Coelestis hierar- 
chiae: ubi dicit quod Cherubin ordo participat sapientia et cognitione 
universaliori; sed inferiores substantiae participant sapientia et scientia 
particulariori. Quae quidem universalitas et particularitas non est referenda 
ad res cognitas, sicut aliqui male intellexerunt, existimantes quod Deus non 
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Hence this difference of universality and particularity is to be 
explained only with reference to that by which the intellect 
knows: 


Est ergo haec differentia universalitatis et particularitatis attendenda 
solum secundum id per quod intellectus intelligit.** 

For the higher an intellect, the more universal is that by which it 
knows: 

Quanto enim aliquis intellectus est superior, tanto id quo intelligit est 
universalius.** 

But be it noted, in this universal means of knowing, the knowl- 
edge of a higher intellect extends also to the particularity of the 
thing known (ad propria cognita) much more than does the 
knowledge of an inferior intellect which knows through a more 
particular means.*° And hence God, whose intellect is most 
excellent, comprehends all things by one principle alone, namely, 
His own essence: 


cognosceret nisi universalem naturam entis. Cui consequens esset quod in 
inferioribus intellectibus tanto uniuscujusque magis in universali sisteret, 
quanto esset altior; puta quod unus intellectus cognosceret solum naturam 
substantiae, inferior vero naturam corporis. Et sic usque ad individuas 
species. Quae quidem existimatio aperte continet falsitatem. Cognitio 
enim qua cognoscitur aliquod solum in universali, est cognitio imperfecta: 
cognitio vero qua cognoscitur aliquid in propria specie, est cognitio per- 
fecta. Cognitio enim speciei includit cognitionem generis; sed non e con- 
verso. Sequeretur igitur quod quanto intellectus esset superior, tanto esset 
cognitio ejus imperfectior ” (op. cit., Lectio X; ed. cit., Vol. I, pp. 249-250). 

Cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, Prop. 177, ed. E. R. Dodds (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 156, lines 1-5.—Dionysius, De Coelesti Hierar- 
chia, cap. XII, 2; Migne, P. G., Vol. 4, col. 292D-293A.—Liber de Causis 
(ed. R. Steele, in Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1935, Fase. XII), Prop. X, p. 170. 

58 Tbid., ed. cit., Vol. I, p. 250.—The text has quod per which is an obvious 
misprint. 

Ibid. 

Est ergo haec differentia universalitatis et particularitatis atten- 
denda solum secundum id per quod intellectus intelligit. Quanto enim ali- 
quis intellectus est superior, tanto id quo intelligit est universalius. Ita’ 
tamen quod in illo universali ejus cognitio extendatur etiam ad propria 
cognita, multo magis, quam cognitio inferioris intellectus qui per aliquid 
magis particulare cognoscit” (ibid.). 
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Et ideo Deus, cujus intellectus est excellentissimus, uno solo, scilicet 
essentia sua, omnia comprehendit.**® 


But in the case of the other separated intellects, the higher the 
intellect, the more does it have a knowledge of things through 
species that are fewer in number and represent more things: 


Aliorum vero intellectuum separatorum tanto unusquisque paucioribus 
speciebus et ad plura se extendentibus rerum notitiam habet, quanto 
est altior .. 


When we reach the human intellect, which is lowest in the 
order of intellectual substances, we find that it cannot have a 
knowledge of things unless it know the natures of singular 
things through singular species: 

. ita quod intellectus humanus, qui est infimus, rerum scientiam 


habere non potest, nisi singulis speciebus singularium rerum naturas 
cognoscat.®® 


In this weakening of similitudes as the means of knowing, 
let us look a little more directly at the way in which human 
souls are inferior to angels. St. Thomas follows the opinion 
according to which a human soul differs from an angel in species, 
as illustrated by the following differences (based on various 
properties of beings differing in species, which properties are 
caused by the essential differences of these realities): a.) the 
soul is made for union with the body, the angel not; b.) the soul 
is rational, the angel is intellectual; c.) the angel has an intellect 
that is receptive only of what is above it, receiving illumination 
from above, whether from God or from another angel, while the 
human soul-has an intellect that is receptive of both what is 
above it and below it, for the human soul is illumined from above 
and also receives knowledge from phantasms; d.) the angel 


Ibid. 

87 Thid. 

** Tbid.—F or this whole development, cp. also De Veritate, q. VIII, a. 10 
and ad 1-3. 
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has an immutable vertibility, because it clings immutably to the 
good or the evil to which it has once turned through its own 
election, while man has a mutable vertibility, because he can go 
from good to evil, and the reverse; e.) the angel expresses 
himself through certain intellectual signs without the vehicle of 
physical sound, while man speaks through the expression of 
sound.*® 

Consider some of these differences. Since in the order of 
simple substances specific difference is marked according to the 
degree or rank of potentiality in these substances, the human soul 
differs from angels because it holds the last place among spirit- 
ual substances, even as prime matter does in the order of sensible 
substances. Hence, since the human soul has a maximum of 
potentiality (that is, in the order of spiritual substances), its 
being is so near to material substances that a material body can 
share in such a being when the soul is joined to the body through 
one esse. This is the point of saying that the human soul is 
naturally capable of being united to the body, while the angel 
was not made for such a union.*® From this diverse degree of 
possibility in the soul and in the angel, the soul is rational, 
while the angel is intellectual. That is to say, the angel, pos- 
sessing more actuality and less potentiality than the soul, parti- 
cipates in intellectual nature as it were fully and hence is called 
intellectual, while the soul, holding the last rank among intel- 
lectual substances, shares in intellectual nature in a more de- 
fective way and is as it were darkened. That is why Isaac says 


8° In II Sent., d. III, q. 1, a. 6, ad Et ideo tertia opinio. 

*°“ Cum ergo substantiarum simplicium, ut dictum est de angelis, sit 
differentia in specie secundum gradum possibilitatis in eis, ex hoc anima 
rationalis ab angelis differt, quia ultimum gradum in substantiis spirituali- 
bus tenet, sicut materia prima in rebus sensibilibus, ut dicit Commentator, 
in III de Anima, comm. 5 et 6. Unde quia plurimum de possibilitate habet, 
esse suum est adeo propinquum rebus materialibus, ut corpus materiale 
illud esse possit participare, dum anima corpori unitur ad unum esse: 
et ideo consequuntur istae differentiae inter animam et angelum, unibile 
et non unibile, ex diverso gradu possibilitatis ” (ibid.). 
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that the human soul is called rational, because reason oritur in 
umbra intelligentiae.™ 

From these first two differences we reach a third which is 
freighted with a crucial decision. For since the soul, lowest 
intellectual substance that it is, is the form and the actuality of 
the body, there proceed from its essence certain powers, such 
as that of sense, that are joined to organs, from which the soul 
receives intellectual knowledge. (This point requires to be 
stressed. St. Thomas is thus rooting within the nature and 
purpose of an intellectual substance, but from the standpoint 
of its imperfection as an intellectual substance, the reason for 
finding within its essence infra-intellectual powers. The mystery 
of an intellectual nature which must become the form of the 
body is to be explained entirely on intellectual grounds. There 
are virtualities in this Thomistic idea for a philosophical psy- 
chology that still await to be explored). That is why the soul 
is rational, for it has knowledge that proceeds from one thing to 
another, since it arrives at what is intelligible from what is 
sensible. In this it differs from the angel who does not receive 
his knowledge by going from what is sensible to what is intelli- 
gible.*? And let us note the fourth distinction between the 


“1 “ Ttem ex eodem sequuntur aliae differentiae, rationale et intellectuale: 
quia ex hoc quod angelus plus habet de actu quam, anima, et minus habet 
de potentia, participat quasi in plena luce naturam intellectualem, unde 
intellectualis dicitur; anima vero, quia extremum gradum in intellectuali- 
bus tenet, participat naturam intellectualem magis defective quasi obum- 
brata: et ideo dicitur rationalis, quia ratio, ut dicit Isaac, in lib. De 
definit., oritur in umbra intelligentiae ” (ibid.). 

Cp. Isaac Israeli: “ Sublimiore ergo animarum gradu et meliore ordine 
est anima racionalis, quoniam ipsa in horizonte intelligenciae et ex umbra 
eius generata est” (Liber de Definicionibus, ed. J. T. Muckle, C. S. B., in 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, Vol. XI, 1937- 
1938, p. 313). 

‘2“Tertia vero distinctio sequitur ex prima et secunda: ex hoc enim 
quod anima corporis forma et actus est, procedunt ab essentia ejus quaedam 
potentiae organis affixae, ut sensus, et hujusmodi, ex quibus cognitionem 
intellectualem accipit, propter hoe quod rationalis est habens cognitionem 
decurrentem ab uno in aliud; et sic a sensibilibus in intelligibilia venit, 
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human soul and an angel, for it bears on our present problem. 
For since the angel has a deiform intellect, to whatever it turns, 
it turns with immobility ; while the human soul does not possess 
a deiform intellect but receives knowledge through the inquiry 
of its reason.“ 

The need to be joined to a body versus the absence of such a 
need; rationality versus intellectuality; the need, therefore, on 
the part of the soul to seek intellectual perfection through infra- 
intellectual powers versus the full intellectuality of the angel; 
and finally, the labored rational inquiry on the part of the soul 
versus the immobile deiformity on the part of the angel :—these 
are, in the eyes of St. Thomas, the essential differences which 
mark in nature and operation the imperfections of the human 
soul as an intellectual substance. We have only to develop these 
differences in order to see how intellectual light belongs to the 
human soul by the very fact that it participates in an intellectual 
nature, as well as how this intellectual light in which it shares 
is a diminished light, and therefore subject to the imperfection 
of being specified by material substances, in order to realize 
completely the work of the intellectual nature in which it be- 
longs. To see these two points is to see, in a way, the relation 
of the light of the agent intellect towards intelligere and abstra- 
here. For we must disengage the notion itself of intelligere 
from the imperfections which, as a matter of fact, attend it in 
man. On this point the following text requires careful reading: 


Si ergo aliqua substantia intelligens corpori uniatur, hoc non erit ei 
in quantum est intelligens, sed secundum aliquid aliud; sicut supra 
dictum est quod necessarium est animam humanam uniri corpori, in 
quantum indiget operationibus per corpus exercitis ad complementum 


et per hoc ab angelo differt, qui non a sensibilibus discurrendo ad intelligi- 
bilia cognitionem accipit ” (In II Sent., ibid.). 

‘8 “ Quarta autem distinctio sequitur ex secunda: quia dicitur, quod per 
hoe quod angelus intellectum deiformem habet, convertitur ad quodcumque 
immobiliter; per quod ab anima dicitur angelus differre, quae non intellectu 
deiformi, sed per inquisitionem rationis cognitionem habet ” (ibid.). 
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intellectualis operationis, prout intelligit a phantasmatibus abstrahendo. 
Quod quidem accidit intellectuali operationi, et pertinet ad imperfec- 
tionem ipsius, ut ex his quae sunt intelligibilia solum in potentia scien- 
tiam capiat; sicut est de imperfectione visus vespertilionis, quod necesse 
habeat videre in obscuro.** 


We are, in fact, at the confines of two worlds, where an intellec- 
tual soul, that has a power that is only potentially intelligent, 
must seek to minister to its own indetermination by an appeal 
to that which is only potentially intelligible below it. ‘Truly 
this is the work of an intellectual rustic. 

For the sake of brevity, now, and because the notion itself of 
the imperfections of human intellection has already been ana- 
lyzed,** I shall list here a number of Thomistic texts in which 
these imperfections, as compared with the corresponding angelic 
perfections, are brought out: 


A. The immobility, actuality, simplicity of angelic knowledge 
versus the dtscursiveness, composition, succession of 
human knowledge. 


1. Hoe autem ad naturam angelicam pertinet, ut actu habeant notitiam 
omnium quae naturaliter scire possunt; sicut nos naturaliter actu 
habemus notitiam primorum principiorum, ex quibus procedimus 
ratiocinando ad acquirendam cognitionem conclusionum; quod in 
angelis non contingit, quia in ipsis principiis intuentur omnes con- 
clusiones quae ad naturalem eorum cognitionem pertinent. Et ideo 
sicut immobiliter nos habemus in cognitione primorum principiorum; 
ita intellectus eorum immobiliter se habet circa omnia quae natu- 
raliter cognoscit. Et quia voluntas proportionatur intellectui, conse- 
quens est quod etiam voluntas eorum naturaliter sit immutabilis 
circa ea quae ad ordinem naturae pertinent.*® 


“4 De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. V, Resp. 

Cf. especially, P. Rousselot, 8. J., L’Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas 
(2nd ed., Paris: G. Beauchesne, 1924); J. Peghaire, C.S.Sp., Intellectus 
et Ratio selon S. Thomas d@’Aquin (Paris: J. Vrin, 1936)—On what may 
be called the “ transcendental ” conditions of knowledge, cf. the remarkable 
work of Yves Simon, L’Ontologie du connaitre (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 

1934). 
** De Malo, q. XVI, a. 5, Resp.—Cp. ibid., a. 6, Resp. 
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2. Intellectus autem angeli a sua creatione per formas innatas est per- 
fectus respectu totius cognitionis naturalis, ad quam se extendit 
virtus intellectiva; sicut et materia caelestium corporum totaliter est 
perfecta vel terminata per formam, ita quod non remanet in poten- 
tia ad aliam formam, et propter hoe dicitur in libro de Causis (prop. 
10), quod intelligentia est plena formis; non enim esset plena, nisi 
tota sua potentia per formas illas terminaretur; unde nihil eorum 
quae naturaliter cognoscere potest, est ei ignotum. Sed intellectus 
noster participans defective lumen intellectuale, non est completus 
respectu omnium cognoscibilium quae naturaliter cognoscere potest; 
sed est perfectibilis; nec posset se de potentia in actum reducere 
nisi quantum ad aliqua esset ejus cognitio completa per naturam. 
Unde oportet quod in intellectu nostro sint quaedam quae intellectus 
noster naturaliter cognoscit, scilicet prima principia, quamvis etiam 
ipsa cognitio in nobis non determinetur nisi per acceptionem a sensi- 
bus. Unde, sicut intellectus noster se habet ad ista principia, sic 
se habet angelus ad omnia quae naturaliter cognoscit.*’ 


3. Ad 12, dicendum quod rationale proprie acceptum est differentia 
animae, non angeli, sed magis intellectuale, ut Dionysius utitur; 
quia angelus non cognoscit veritatem per discursum rationis, sed 
simplici intuitu, quod est proprie intelligere.**® 

4. Ad decimum dicendum, quod circulus quidam in cognitione animae 
attenditur, secundum quod ratiocinando inquirit existentium veri- 
tatem; unde hoe dicit Dionysius ut ostendat in‘quo animae cognitio 
deficiat a cognitione angeli. Haec autem circulatio attenditur in hoe 
quod ratio ex principiis secundum viam inveniendi in conclusiones 
pervenit, et conclusiones inventas in principia resolvendo examinat 
secundum viam judicandi.*® 


5. Respondeo dicendum quod, sicut saepius dictum est, angeli illum 
gradum tenent in substantiis spiritualibus, quem corpora caelestia 
in substantiis corporeis. Nam et coelestes mentes a Dionysio dicun- 
tur. Est autem haec differentia inter caelestia et terrena corpora, 
quod corpora terrena per mutationem et motum adipiscuntur suam 
ultimam perfectionem; corpora vero caelestia statim ex-ipsa sua 
natura suam ultimam perfectionem habent. Sic igitur et inferiores 
intellectus, scilicet hominum, per quemdam motum et discursum 


‘7 De Veritate, q. VIII, a. 15, Resp. 
‘8 De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. II, ad 12. 
*° De Veritate, q. X, a. 8, ad 10. 
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intellectualis operationis perfectionem in cognitione veritatis adipis- 
cuntur; dum scilicet ex uno cognito in aliud cognitum procedunt. 
Si autem statim in ipsa cognitione principii noti inspicerent, quasi 
notas, omnes conclusiones consequentes, in eis discursus locum non 
haberet. Et hoe est in angelis; quia statim in illis quae primo 
naturaliter cognoscunt, inspiciunt omnia quaecumque in eis cognosci 
possunt. Et ideo dicuntur intellectuales; quia etiam apud nos ea 
quae statim naturaliter apprehenduntur, intelligi dicuntur, unde 
intellectus dicitur habitus primorum principiorum. Animae vero 
humanae, quae veritatis notitiam per quemdam discursum acquirunt, 
rationales vocantur. Quod quidem contingit ex debilitate intellec- 
tualis luminis in eis. Si enim haberent plenitudinem intellectualis 
luminis, sicut angeli, statim in primo aspectu principiorum totam vir- 
tutem eorum comprehenderent, intuendo quidquid ex eis syllogizari 
posset.°° 


. Ad secundum dicendum, quod angeli syllogizare possunt tanquam 
syllogismum cognoscentes; et in causis effectus vident, et in effecti- 
bus causas: non tamen ita quod cognitionem veritatis ignotae 
acquirant syllogizando ex causis in causata, et ex causatis in causas.** 


. Sic igitur patet quod ex eodem provenit quod intellectus noster 
intelligit diseurrendo, et componendo, et dividendo; ex hoe scilicet 
quod non statim in prima apprehensione alicujus primi apprehensi 
potest inspicere quidquid in eo virtute continetur: quod contingit 
ex debilitate luminis intellectualis in nobis, sicut dictum est. Unde 
cum in angelo sit lumen intellectuale perfectum, cum sit “ speculum 
purum et clarissimum,” ut dicit Dionysius, relinquitur quod angelus, 
sicut non intelligit ratiocinando, ita non intelligit componendo et 
dividendo. Nihilominus tamen compositionem et divisionem enun- 
tiationum intelligit, sicut et ratiocinationem syllogismorum. Intelligit 
enim composita simpliciter, et mobilia immobiliter, et materialia 
immaterialiter.°* 

. Dico igitur, quod scientia quae in nobis invenitur, habet aliquid 
perfectionis, et aliquid imperfectionis. Ad perfectionem ejus per- 
tinet certitudo ipsius, quia quod scitur, certitudinaliter cognoscitur ; 
sed ad imperfectionem pertinet discursus intellectus a principiis in 


6° Sum. Theol., I, q. 58, a. 3, Resp—Cp. In II Sent., d. XXXIX, q. 3, 


a. 1, Resp. 


51 Sum. Theol., ibid., ad 2. 
52 Op. cit., I, q. 58, a. 4, Resp. 
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conclusiones, quarum est scientia; hic enim discursus non contingit 
nisi secundum quod intellectus cognoscens principia, cognoscit in 
potentia tantum conclusiones; si enim actu cognosceret, non esset 
ibi discursus; cum motus non sit nisi exitus de potentia ad actum.*® 


The fundamental contrast is between an angelic intellect which 
is perfect in relation to what it can naturally know and a human 
intellect which is merely perfectible in relation to what it can 
naturally know. There is therefore immobility, actuality and 
simplicity in angelic knowledge, while there is potentiality, 
discursiveness, composition and division in human knowledge. 
There is neither the composition of judgment, nor the discur- 
siveness of reasoning in the angelic intellect. And this differ- 
ence between the angel and the soul is attributed by St. Thomas 
to a plenitudo intellectualts lumints in the angelic intellect and 
to a debilitas intellectualis luminis in the human intellect. A 
few texts on this last point will now further clarify the differ- 
ence between the angel and the human soul, and they will also 
indicate something of the Thomistic notion of light. 


B. The perfection of the angelic light versus the imperfection 
of the light of the human soul. 


1. Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod intellectus humanus est ultimus 
in gradu sub:tantiarum intellectualium; et ideo est in eo maxima 
possibilitas respectu aliarum substantiarum intellectualium; et 
propter hoc recipit lumen intelligibile a Deo debilius, et minus 
simile lumini divini intellectus; unde lumen intellectuale in eo re- 
ceptum non est sufficiens ad determinandum propriam rei cogni- 
tionem, nisi per species a rebus receptas, quas oportet in ipso recipi 
formaliter secundum modum suum: et ideo ex eis singularia non 
cognoscuntur, quae individuantur per materiam, nisi per reflexionem 
quamdam intellectus ad imaginationem et sensum, dum scilicet in- 
tellectus speciem universalem, quam a singularibus abstraxit, applicat 
formae singulari in imaginatione servatae. Sed in angelo ex ipso 
lumine determinantur species quibus fit propria rerum cognitio, sine 
aliquo alio accepto: et ideo cum illud lumen sit similitudo totius rei 


53 De Veritate, q. II, a. 1, ad 4. 
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inquantum est exemplariter a Deo traductum, per hujusmodi species 
propria singularium cognitio haberi potest; et ita patet quod se- 
cundum gradum naturae intellectualis, est etiam diversus intelligendi 
modus.** 


. Et ideo aliter dicendum est, quod unumquodque recipit influentiam 
a suo superiori per modum sui esse. Esse autem animae rationali 
acquiritur quodam modo medio inter formas separatas et materiales. 
. et ideo influentiam a Deo quodam modo medio recipit anima 
rationalis inter angelos et res materiales. Recipit enim intellectuale 
lumen hoc modo ut ejus intellectiva cognitio habeat ordinem ad 
corpus, in quantum a corporeis potentiis accipit, et ad eas respicere 
habeat in actu considerando; in quo inferior angelis invenitur. Et 
tamen hoe lumen non est corpori obligatum, ut ejus operatio per 
organum corporeum impleatur; in quo invenitur superior omni 
materiali forma, quae non operatur nisi operationem cui communicat 
materia.®® 
. In intellectu igitur humano lumen quoddam est quasi qualitas vel 
forma permanens, scilicet lumen essentiale intellectus agentis, ex quo 
anima nostra intellectualis dicitur. Sic autem lumen propheticum 
in propheta esse non potest. Quicumque enim aliqua cognoscit in- 
tellectuali lumine, quod est ei effectum quasi connaturale ut forma 
in eo consistens, oportet quod de eis fixam cognitionem habeat; 
quod esse non potest, nisi ea inspiciat in principio in quo possunt 
cognosci . . . 
. Est autem considerandum, quod intellectualis hominum operatio 
secundum duo perficitur; scilicet secundum lumen intelligibile, et 
secundum species intelligibiles; ita tamen quod secundum species 
fit apprehensio rerum; secundum lumen intelligibile perficitur 
judicium de apprehensis. Inest autem animae humanae naturale 
lumen intelligibile, quod quidem ordine naturae est infra lumen 
angelicum .. .°? 


. . ab agente non potest aliqua actio progredi ad quam se ejus 
instrumenta extendere non possunt; sicut ars fabrilis non potest 
aedificare, quia ad hune effectum non se extendunt fabrilia instru- 
menta. Prima autem principia demonstrationis, ut Commentator 


5¢ In II Sent., d. III, q. 3, a. 3, ad 1. 
55 De Veritate, q. XIX, a. 1, Resp. 
5° Op. cit., q. XII, a. 1, Resp. 

5* De Malo, q. XVI, a. 12, Resp. 
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dicit, in III de Anima, sunt in nobis quasi instrumenta intellectus 
agentis, cujus lumine in nobis viget ratio naturalis. Unde ad nullius 
cognitionem ratio nostra naturalis potest pertingere ad quae se 
prima principia non extendunt.°® 


6. Ad decimumseptimum dicendum, quod certitudinem scientiae, ut 
dictum est, habet aliquis a solo Deo, qui nobis lumen rationis 
indidit, per quod principia cognoscimus, ex quibus oritur scientiae 
certitudo .. . °° 


7. Ad tertium dicendum, quod intellectu agente non cognoscuntur 
omnia quasi similitudine sufficiente ad cognoscendum omnia, eo quod 
non est actus omnium formarum intelligibilium inquantum est haec 
vel illa forma, sed inquantum solum sunt intelligibilia; sed per 
intellectum agentem dicuntur cognosci omnia sicut per principium 
cognitionis activum.*®° 


8. Ad quartum dicendum, quod intellectus possibilis et agens est in 
angelis sicut in nobis sed diversimode: quia intellectus possibilis 
in nobis, est in potentia respectu specierum acceptarum a rebus per 
lumen intellectus agentis actu intelligibiles factas; sed in eis est 
possibilis respectu luminis a Deo in eos procedentis. Similiter etiam 
lumen intellectus agentis in nobis non sufficit ad distinctam rerum 
cognitionem habendam, nisi secundum species receptas quas in- 
format, ut lux colores: sed lumen intellectuale in angelis sufficit ad 
distinctam cognitionem rerum habendam: quia hoe ipsum lumen est 
ex quo formae intellectuales multiplicantur, quibus intelligentiae 
plenae dicuntur. Sic ergo intellectus agens ipsorum semper dicitur 
in actu ex se, quia incessanter ad aliquid actu considerandum lucet 
in angelis sicut in nobis quantum in ipso est: non tamen oportet 
quod semper ad unam speciem fiat conversio, ita ut semper unum 
intelligatur in actu.** 


What St. Thomas says about light in the first and last of these 


5* De Veritate, q. X, a. 13, Resp. 

5° Op. cit., q. XI, a. 1, ad 17.—Cp. ibid., ad 13. 

*° Op. cit., q. VIII, a. 8, ad 3. 

*\ In II Sent., d. Ill, q. 3, a. 4.—Later on, in the Summa Theologica 
(I, q. 54, a. 4, Resp.), St. Thomas is going to say that there is no necessity 
for attributing an agent and a possible intellect to the angel, nisi aequt- 
voce. In the present text of the Sentences, the emphasis is much less 
strong: sed diversimode. However, from the standpoint of the present 
problem there is no fundamental difference between the texts. 
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texts should be noted. The point of the comparison between 
angels and human souls does not bear on whether light is the 
similitude of the thing known. That is assumed. If the angel 
and the human soul differ it is on the strength or weakness of 
that light, on the strength or weakness therefore of the simili- 
tude, and hence on the extent to which the intellectual light 
itself is sufficient for the work of being a similitude of the thing 
known. And thus we are told (texts 1 and 8) that in the angel 
tllud lumen sit similitudo tottus ret inquantum est exemplariter 
a Deo traductum; which means that the species by which the 
angel has a proper knowledge of each thing are determined to 
such a proper knowledge by the intellectual light itself of the 
angel: in angelo ex tpso lumine determinantur species quibus 
fit propria rerum cognitio, sine aliquo alio accepto. In other 
words, the intellectual light of the angel is sufficient in itself 
for the possession of a distinct knowledge of things: /wmen 
intellectuale in angelis sufficit ad distinctam cognitionem rerum 
habendam. The case stands quite otherwise with the human 
intellect. For while it is true that the light of the agent intel- 
lect is the source of a point of immobility and fixity, and there- 
fore certitude, in human knowledge, it is also true that that 
light is insufficient within itself for the determination of a 
proper knowledge of things unless it be specified by the forms 
of things themselves: lumen intellectuale in eo receptum non 
est sufficiens ad determinandum propriam ret cognitionem, nisi 
per species a rebus receptas; which comes to saying that in us 
the light of the agent intellect is not sufficient for the possession 
of a distinct knowledge of things: /uwmen intellectus agentis in 
nobis non sufficit ad distinctam rerum cognitionem habendam, 
nist secundum species receptas quas informat, ut lux colores. 
From this there follows the imperfection of the mode of the 
operation of the agent intellect. For (text 7) since the agent 
intellect is not the actuality of all intelligible forms considered 
in their individuality, it follows that all things are known 
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through the agent intellect as through an insufficient similitude, 
for they are known merely inasmuch as they are intelligible. 

From such a point of view, and it is the point of view of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, it is within the notion of light as active simili- 
tude that we must locate the further notion of a light which, 
being imperfect, must be specified from the outside in order to 
be a determinate similitude. But this is not all, for the specifi- 
cation from things can be received within the intellect only in a 
formal way, and therefore from an intellectual light so specified 
it is not possible to know the singular except through a return 
of the intellect to the imagination and the sense (text 1). In 
this conclusion we have at once the mark of the imperfection of 
the active intellectual light in man, the confirmation of the 
natural union between soul and body and the roots of the 
interior articulation of human knowing such as it takes place 
under the lumen intelligibile debilius that is natural to man. 

Before turning to some texts on human knowledge considered 
from this point of view, it may clarify matters to look at a few 
other texts in which St. Thomas expresses the perfection of the 
forms in the angelic intellect as a means of knowledge, and 
especially a knowledge of singulars. 


C. Universal angelic forms and the proper knowledge of singu- 
lars. 


1. Formae autem quae sunt in mente angeli, sunt simillimae rationibus 
idealibus in mente divina existentibus, sicut deductae, immediate 
exemplariter ab eis. Unde per eas angeli cognoscere possunt 
rerum singularia, quia sunt similitudines rerum etiam quantum ad 
dispositiones materiales individuantes, sicut et rationes vel ideae 
rerum existentes in mente divina.*®” 

2. Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod in mente angeli sunt similitudines 


creaturarum, non quidem ab ipsis creaturis acceptae, sed a Deo, qui 
est creaturarum causa, et in quo primo similitudines rerum existunt.®* 


*2 In II Sent., d. Ill, q. 3, a. 3, Resp. 
*8 Sum. Theol., I, q. 55, a. 2. 
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. Ad tertium dicendum, quod si angelus acciperet cognitionem rerum 
materialium ab ipsis rebus materialibus, oporteret quod faceret eas 
intelligibiles actu, abstrahendo eas. Non autem accipit cognitionem 
earum a rebus materialibus, sed per species actu intelligibiles rerum 
sibi connaturales, rerum materialium notitiam habet; sicut intel- 
lectus noster secundum species quas intelligibiles facit abstrahendo. 


. Ad decimumsextum dicendum, quod universalis cognitio dicitur esse 
in angelis, non quia cognoscant solam naturam universalem rerum, 
per quem modum universalis cognitio est in nobis deceptionis causa; 
sed dicitur cognitio eorum esse universalis in quantum universaliter 
ad multa cognoscibilia se extendit, de quibus propriam et completam 
cognitionem habent.®* 


. Ad tertium dicendum, quod idem non potest esse plurium propria 
ratio adaequata; sed, si sit excellens, potest idem accipi ut propria 
ratio et similitudo diversorum; sicut in homine est universalis pru- 
dentia, quantum ad omnes actus virtutum; et potest accipi ut propria 
ratio et similitudo particularis prudentiae quae est in leone, ad actus 
magnanimitatis; et ejus quae est in vulpe ad actus cautelae; et sic 
de aliis. Similiter essentia divina accipitur propter sui excellentiam 
ut propria ratio singulorum quae sunt in ea. Unde singula ei simi- 
lantur secundum proprias rationes. Et eodem modo dicendum est 
de ratione universali quae est in mente angeli, quod per eam propter 
ejus excellentiam multa cognosei possunt propria cognitione.® 


. Ad tertium dicendum, quod cognitio perfecta non habetur per 
medium universale, quia non est efficax ad cognitionem omnium 
propriorum. Si autem per medium universale omnia propria effi- 
caciter cognoscerentur, esset perfectissima cognitio; quia quanto 
aliquid est magis unum et simplex, tanto est virtuosius et nobilius; 
et hoc modo dicimus quod angeli superiores sufficienter per formas 
universales cognoseunt res, sicut’ Deus per essentiam suam perfecte 
cognoscit omnia.** 

. Ad decimumtertium dicendum, quod formae intellectus angelici 
neque sunt singulares, sicut formae imaginationis vel sensus, cum 
sint penitus immateriales; neque sunt hoe modo universales sicut 
formae intellectus nostri, quibus non nisi natura universalis reprae- 


** Op. cit., I, q. 57, a. 1, ad 3. 

*6 De Malo, q. XVI, a. 6, ad 16. 

** Sum. Theol., I, q. 55, a. 3. 

*7 In II Sent., d. Ill, q. 3, a. 2, ad 3. 
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sentatur; sed in se immateriales existentes, exprimunt et demonstrant 
universalem naturam et particulares conditiones.®* 

8. Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod accidit universali ut a singularibus 
abstrahatur, inquantum intellectus illud cognoscens a rebus cogni- 
tionem accipit. Si vero sit aliquis intellectus a rebus cognitionem 
non accipiens, universale ab eo cognitum non erit abstractum a 
rebus, sed quodammodo ante res praeexistens; vel secundum ordinem 
causae, sicut universales rerum rationes sunt in Verbo Dei; vel 
saltem ordine naturae, sicut universales rerum rationes sunt in 
intellectu angelico.®* 


The angels therefore are said to have a universal knowledge not 
because they know only the universal nature of things, for it is 
really such a knowledge that is the cause of error in us. Their 
knowledge is universal in the sense that it extends universally to 
many knowable things of which they have a proper and complete 
knowledge (text 4). But such a thing is possible because the 
angels do not receive their knowledge from things but from God 
who is the cause of creatures and in whom the similitudes of 
things are first to be found (text 2). Because the angelic 
forms, therefore, are most like the ideal forms in the divine 
mind, the angels can know singular and individual things, since 
the forms through which they know are the likenesses of things 
even including their individuating material dispositions (text 
1). Hence the forms in the angelic intellect are not singular in 
the sense in which the forms of the imagination or of the sense 
are singular. Nor yet are they universal, in the way in which 
the forms of our intellect are universal, because through the 
forms of our intellect only a universal nature is represented 
(text 7). The forms in the angelic intellect, being in them- 
selves immaterial, express and reveal a universal nature and its 
particular conditions: in se tmmateriales existentes, exprimunt 
et demonstrant (scil. formae intellectus angelict) universalem 
naturam et particulares conditiones. In a word, the imper- 


*8 De Veritate, q. VIII, a. 11, ad 13. 
* Sum. Theol., I, q. 55, a. 3, ad 2. 
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fections that we see in the universal belong to it because in our 
knowledge it is abstracted from the singular. In this abstrac- 
tion are to be found the conditions which verify once again how 
the human soul penetrates the virtualities of its knowledge in a 
piecemeal way, and thus deserves to be located in umbra intelli- 
gentiae. 

The first consequence of this comparison of the human soul 
with the angel is to indicate how and why the soul is not entirely 
intellectual, but rather shares in intellectual virtue. It arrives 
at an understanding of truth through discursiveness. And it 
has a defective intelligence not only because it does not under- 
stand all things but also because in those things that it under- 
stands it proceeds from potency to act: 

Anima autem humana intellectiva dicitur per participationem intel- 
lectualis virtutis. Cujus signum est quod non tota est intellectiva, sed 
secundum aliquam sui partem. Pertingit etiam ad intelligentiam veri- 
tatis cum quodam discursu et motu arguendo. Habet etiam imperfectam 
intelligentiam; tum quia non omnia intelligit, tum quia in his quae 
intelligit, de potentia procedit ad actum.”° 


Again, we can bring out this natural deficiency in intellectuality 
in man by observing that that substance is said to be intellectual 
all of whose knowledge takes place according to intellect, for an 
intellect is in the presence of all it knows immediately and with- 
out inquiry. That is not the case with the knowledge of the 
human soul, for it arrives at the knowledge of a thing through 
the inquiry and discursive movement of reason. The human 
soul is therefore called rational because its knowledge is intel- 
lectual only initially and terminally: initially, because it knows 
first principles immediately without inquiry, which is why the 
habit of first principles is called intellect; terminally, because 
the inquiry of the reason terminates in the intellection of the 
thing. That is why the human soul possesses intellect not as its 
proper nature but through a certain participation : 


7 Op. cit., I, q.-79, a. 4, Resp. 
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Ad secundum dicendum, quod in homine est intellectus; non tamen 
propter hoc in ordine intellectualium ponitur: quia illa substantia 
intellectualis dicitur cujus tota cognitio secundum intellectum est, quia 
omnia quae cognoscit, subito et sine inquisitione sibi offeruntur; non 
autem ita est de cognitione animae, quia per inquisitionem et discursum 
rationis ad notitiam rei venit; et ideo rationalis dicitur, quia ejus cog- 
nitio secundum terminum tantum et secundum principium intellectualis 
est: secundum principium, quia prima principia sine inquisitione statim 
cognoscit, unde habitus principiorum indemonstrabilium intellectus 
dicitur; secundum terminum vero, quia inquisitio rationis ad intellectum 
rei terminatur; et ideo non habet intellectum ut naturam propriam, sed 
per quamdam participationem.”* 


This participation in intellect is a resting point of reason. It is 
the resting point as the source of its motion and as the terminus 
of its motion. There would be no discursive reasoning without 
the simple reception of truth which is the habit of first prin- 
ciples, nor would there be any certain issue to the discursiveness 
of reason unless there were a resolution of the conclusion which 
it reached in the principles from which it proceeded.” Hence 
let us note again that participation in simple knowledge which 
gives to the human soul its analogy to the angel: 

Unde, quamvis cognitio humanae animae proprie sit per viam rationis, 
est tamen in ea aliqua participatio illius simplicis cognitionis quae in 
substantiis superioribus invenitur, ex quo. vim intellectivam habere 
dicuntur .. | 
But let us also remember now, as indeed we have seen already, 
that the human soul is not equal to the task of seeing im- 
mediately all the virtualities contained in the first principles of 
its knowledge. Hence the human soul must seek through in- 
tentional becoming what it cannot be actually, as an intellectual 
substance, with simplicity and immediacy. 


™ In II Sent., d. I1l, q. 1, a. 6, ad 2.—On the doctrine of habits in St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Cf. P. de Roton; Les habitus, leur caractére spirituel 
(Paris: Labergerie, 1934). A comprehensive work on the subject is in 
preparation by Dr. Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis University, 

7 De Veritate, q. XV, a. 1, Resp. 78 Ibid, 
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All the imperfections of human knowing, imperfections which 
are the overt sign of the soul’s connatural poverty in the order 
of intellects, arise in the last analysis because we must seek from 
material substances that formal perfection of our intellects which 
these same substances possess only in a potential way: 

Ratiocinatur homo diseurrendo et inquirendo lumine intellectuali per 
continuum et tempus obumbrato, ex hoc quod cognitionem a sensu et 
imagine accipit.™* 

If it is true, therefore, that we possess, by analogy, an angelic 
immobility in our apprehension of first principles, it is also true 
that in such an apprehension we are merely perfectible, for we 
have still to develop what is virtual in such an angelic quiet in 
our knowledge.”* For, granted that generation is to being as 
motion is to rest and as reason is to intellect, it remains that 
we are involved in a Protean obscurity in the realm of genera- 
tion and motion. Our angelic peace is constantly disturbed, for 
the ideas themselves of which principles are formed come from 
sensation. But in this disturbance lies the bread of intellectual 
life. It is in this full sense that we are to understand such a 


text as the following: 


Ad sextum dicendum, quod oculus rationis pro tanto dicitur lippus 
esse respectu intelligibilium creatorum, quia nihil intelligit actu nisi 
accipiendo a sensibus, quibus intelligibilia sunt excellentiora; et ideo 
deficiens invenitur ad intelligibilia cognoscenda.*® 


Let us notice that before learning and discovery (as well as 
before teaching) there exists knowing, the knowing of those 
principles to which the actual use of the speculative sciences is 
reduced and the perception of which man naturally possesses. 
Such are the indemonstrable principles of demonstration, e. g. 
omne totum est matus sua parte, to which all the demonstrations 
of the sciences must be reduced, as well as the first conceptions 


™ In II Sent., d. III, q. 1, a. 2, Resp. 
™ De Malo, q. XVI, a. 5, Resp. 
7 De Veritate, q. X, a. 9, ad 6. 
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of the intellect, e. g., that of being and unity, to which we must 
reduce all the definitions of the speculative sciences. From this 
it follows that nothing can be known in the speculative sciences 
either through definition or demonstration except those things to 
which what we know naturally extends. Now what we know 
naturally is made manifest to us through the light of the agent 
intellect, which belongs to man by nature, and by which nothing 
is made manifest except inasmuch as through it phantasms are 
made intelligible in act. For such is the activity of the agent 
intellect, as it is said in the third book of the De Anima. Now 
phantasms, however, are derived from the sense, and hence the 
origin of our knowledge of the above mentioned principles 
comes from sense and from memory, as is clear from the conclu- 
sion of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics. In this way principles 
which are known under such conditions lead us only to those 
things the knowledge of which we can acquire from what is 
apprehended by sense.*’ 

Furthermore, since in this life we never escape the conditions 
under which our knowledge begins, phantasms are always neces- 
sary for the use of the knowledge we possess. As indications of 
this we may notice that when either the imagination or the 
memory is impaired a man is prevented from actually using the 
knowledge that he already possesses. There is also the further 
indication that when we are attempting to understand some- 
thing, or to make someone else understand it, we form images 
in which to see, as it were, what we are trying to understand. 
But the explanation of this fact lies in this, that a knowing 
power is proportioned to its object. The angelic intellect, which 
is completely separated from the body, has for its proper object 
an intelligible substance likewise separated from a body; and it 


7 In Boethium de Trinitate, q. VI, a. 4, Resp.—Cf. Summa Theologica, 
I, q. 58, a. 3 and 4; De Veritate, q. X, a. 6; q. X, a. 13, Resp.; q. XI, a. 1, 
Resp. and ad 5, 12, 13, 17; q. XII, a. 2-3; De Virtutibus, q. I, a. 8; De 
Malo, q. XVI, a. 5, Resp.—Cp. In An. de Anima, Lib. III, lectio X; In Post. 
Anal., Lib. II, lect. XX. 
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is through such an intelligible substance that it knows material 
things. But the human intellect, which is joined to the body, 
has for its proper object the essence or nature existing in cor- 
poreal matter. But it belongs to such a nature that it exist in 
some individual, and such an individual cannot be without 
corporeal matter. Thus, it belongs to the nature of stone that 
it be in this stone, and it belongs to the nature of horse that it 
be in this horse. Hence the nature of stone, or the nature of 
any material thing, cannot be known completely and as it is 
unless it be known as existing in the particular. But we appre- 
hend the particular through the sense and the imagination. For 
this reason, so that the intellect actually understand its proper 
object, it is necessary that it return to the phantasm or to 
phantasms in order to see the universal nature in its existence 
in the particular.” 

St. Thomas could not verify with greater rigorousness the 
Aristotelian conception of the human soul. An intellect which 
can neither know nor use the knowledge that it has, nor still 
progress in knowledge, without turning to phantasms is an intel- 
lect which verifies with complete justice its definition as form of 
the body. And in such a conclusion it might appear that the 
function of the agent intellect does in fact reduce itself to the 
production of that which is intelligible in act. In a sense this 
is true, and one could cite many Thomistic texts, as indeed 
Father McCormick has indicated, to show that the illumination 
of phantasms is the function of the agent intellect. But the 
problem that remains is not concerned with contesting this fact. 
It is rather concerned with the point of view from which, in the 
noetic of St. Thomas Aquinas, this fact is to be seen. 

Now if the point of view of the present paper is correct in its 
interpretation of the texts of St. Thomas Aquinas, the real 
problem in the question raised by Father McCormick lies at 
the center of the Thomistic notion of intelligence, angelic and 


78 Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 7, Resp. 
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buman; and therefore the real problem in the interpretation of 
the function of the agent intellect in human knowledge is, not 
that its activity is always specified from without, but that this 
extra-intellectual specification is the mark of the weakness of 
the light of the agent intellect considered precisely as an intel- 
Jectual light. In this sense, intellectual light exists by nature 
as the means of knowing, whether in God or in the angel or in 
man. And in man the light of the agent intellect exists for 
knowing, for intelligere, but it does not actually contain the 
determinations of the things known by man. But that is why, 
being intellectually without actual specification, we must seek 
such specification from the realm of material substances. 

To pose the problem of the human intellect in this way is to 
make some effort to disengage the notion itself of intelligere 
from the conditions of its exercise in man. It is to see both the 
prerogative of the intellect as a power of the soul and its imper- 
fection, or rather the imperfection of that soul, since the intellect 
is only one of its powers. We must make some effort to sub- 
ordinate the imperfection to the prerogative in our interpretation 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. To do so, however, is to locate man in 
an orderly way at that point in the universe where the least of 
intellects must inform a body in order to achieve the virtue of its 
being. 

A. C. Prats 


Fordham University, 
Graduate School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE IMAGINATION 


HE purpose of this article is to suggest that Scholasticism 

extend the common meaning of the imagination to include 
as one of its functions the formation of sense images of objects 
here and now present making an impression on organs of the 
external senses. The work of knowing objects now present to 
the senses is widely held to belong either to the central sense 
or to each of the external senses, but not to the imagination. 
This, we think, does not properly explain sensory cognition. 

Our position is: 1) that during direct perception the external 
senses serve only in a subsidiary but cooperative capacity, and 
that the act of sensation is not completed until a sense image 
is formed by imagination; 

2) that the common sense (also called central sense, sense 
consciousness, intimate sense, synthetic sense*) is an animal 
cognitive power by which we and other animals are conscious 
of concrete material cognitions and appetitions, and by which 
the animal centralizes or associates all sensory phenomena; 

3) that the imagination is the sense image forming power 
by which: a) images of objects here and now present are 
formed in conjunction with the activity of each external sense; 
b) images are formed of objects that are absent; and c) images 
are formed, as a result of imaginative construction, of objects 
that may or may not have actual existence; 

4) that the synthetic or central or common sense, in its func- 
tioning as sense consciousness always works along with every 
act of the imagination whether in the fully or only partly 
conscious state (as well as with every other sensory power); 

5) that every activity of any internal sense, whether it be 
the imagination, the sense consciousness, the sense memory, or 


1 Synthetic sense is as good a name as any for this power. Cf. Moore, 
Thomas Verner, O. P., Cognitive Psychology, Lippincott Co., 1939. 
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instinct, and every activity of the intellect must always begin 
from the activity of an external object (v. g. sounded word, 
color, and so on) upon an organ of sense. For the cognitive 
powers are passive as well as active and must be determined to 
act by external objects. 

Nihil autem reducitur de potentia in actum nisi per aliquod ens actu, 
sicut sensus fit in actu per sensibile in actu. St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., I. q. 79a, 3 


(Where St. Thomas says: “.. . sicut sensus fit ...” I would have 
“ sensus ” comprehend internal as well as external sense.) 


This basic principle along with a knowledge of association gives 
the key to unlocking any seeming mystery behind both normal 
and abnormal mental activities. 

The imagination is also called the phantasia. Today we 
anglicize phantasia as phantasy and from it we have fancy 
which in English tells only one of the duties of the more 
comprehensive word “ imagination.” 

. verum est phantasiam et imaginationem non esse nisi diversa 
nomina ejusdem potentiae vel virtutis.? 

. . phantasia, sive imaginatio, quae idem sunt; .. 

Through extracts from the works of several representative 
authors, we shall attempt to show a lack of unanimity in their 
interpretations of sensory cognition, and by calling attention 
to objective fact we shall hope to sustain the views set forth 
above, in the light of which we shall offer respectful criticism 
of the quotations that follow. 

Aristotle looked upon the phantasia as a power that acts 
after the activity of an external sense: “ potentia apta moveri a 
sensu in actu.” The act of the phantasia he defined as: 


. .. Motus a sensu secundum actum factus, and Frobes adds: i.e. post 
consummatum actum sensus externi et per influxum eius factus. Auc- 
tores hance definitionem considerant ut genericam, quae conveniat 


2 Urrdburu, J. J., 8S. J., Compendium Philosophiae IV Psychologia, p. 402. 


* Summa Theol., I. q. 78—, 4¢. 
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omnibus sensibus internis (excepto communi). Quatenus enim dicit 
reproductionem imaginum prius perceptarum in absentia obiecti externi, 
etiam ut elementum ingreditur vim aestimativam et memoriam.‘ 


While it is agreed by all that the activity of the imagination 
follows the activity of an external sense at least by posteriority 
of nature, the same can be said for the other internal senses, 
instinct and memory and common sense. Father Froébes excepts 
the common sense which I would not. 

Scholastic authors for the most part give to the imagination 
only the tasks of preserving and reproducing sense images. 


St. Thomas: 


Cirea quod sciendum est, quod phos in graeco, idem est quod lux; et 
inde venit phanos quod est apparitio, vel illuminatio et phantasia. 

. ideo phantasia quae causatur a sensu secundum actum, accipit 
nomen a lumine.. .°® 


Sie ergo ad receptionem formarum sensibilium ordinatur sensus pro- 
prius et communis ... Ad harum autem formarum retentionem aut 
conservationem ordinatur phantasia, sive imaginatio, quae idem sunt; 
est enim phantasia sive imaginatio quasi thesaurus quidam formarum 
per sensum acceptarum.® 


Robert E. Brennan, O. P.: 


We have learned from habitual use what the feel of water is, what sort 
of reaction walking or running gives us, what the taste qualities of an 
orange are. None of these things, let us presume, are matters of present 
experience; yet we are able to bring them back within the field of 
awareness by the simple act of imagining them. The only prerequisite 
for the performance of such a mental feat is that we must have con- 
sciously lived through the events which are recalled. The existence of 
such events in imaginal consciousness cannot be traced to any direct 
peripheral stimulation. They are there solely by virtue of an internal 


‘ Frébes, Joseph, S.J. Tomus I, Psychologia Speculativa (Herder & Co., 
1927), p. 158. 

5 Thomas Aquinas, Commentarium in Aristotelis librum de anima. Edi- 
tio recentissima, P. F. Angeli M. Pirotta, O.P. (Marietti, Torino, Italy, 
1925). 

* Summa Theol., I. q. 78, a 4. 
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ability to picture them in their absence. Such an ability is called 
_ Imagination. We may define it as the power of re-presenting to mind, 
in a concrete way, things that have already been perceived by the senses 
but are no longer present.’ 


Francesco Varvello, 8. C.: 


Con questa gli animali conservano e riproducono le immagini delle cose 
gia percepite coi sensi esterni e col senso intimo; inoltre sovente, con 
le stesse immagini diversamente associate, formano immagini nuove. 
Considerata sotto questo secondo rispetto la fantasia si chiama piuttosto 


immaginazione 0 immaginativa.® 
Mark A. Gaffney, S. J.: 


Definition of imagination: The inner sense whose object is anything 
perceived by any external sense; whose triple function is to perceive 
the things it holds in image; to preserve these likenesses in a lulled 
state, and to conjure them up in the original or in new fashion accord- 
ing to the laws of association.® 


Although he says “to perceive the things it holds in image,” 
Father Gaffney would seem to hold that the imagination forms 
a sense image only when the object is absent. For on page 13 
of the same work he says: 


The common sense, then, directly perceives reality, in as much as reality 
affects the sensing agent. The imagination only indirectly reaches 
reality as it reviews its album of faithful representations.*° 


Joseph Frobes, J.: 


Definitur phantasia seu imaginatio sensus interior potens cognoscere 
sensibilia etiam in eorum absentia; vel explicite enumerando varia 
munera: vis similitudinem rerum corporearum sensu perceptarum ha- 
bitualiter conservandi, et sub certis conditionibus denuo efformandi, 
varioque modo combinandi. Hine a) phantasiae attribuitur servare 


7 Brennan, Robert E., O. P., General Psychology (Macmillan, 1937), p. 211. 

®*Varvello, F., S.C. Vol. 2, p. 148, “ Metafisica” of his Istituzioni di 
filosofia. Societa editrice Internazionale (Torinto, Italy, 1929). 

*° Gaffney, Mark A., S.J., The Psychology of the Interior Senses, 1939 
(Gonzaga Univ. Press, 1939), p. 43. 

1° Tbid., p. 13. 
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species priorum sensationum in statu latenti, i.e. talia vestigia, quae 
sufficiant, ut post aptam excitationem postea sensatio repeti possit; 
ideo phantasia vocatur thesaurus specierum sensibilium; b) excitat has 
species e statu latenti, ita ut cognoscat corpora absentia: imaginatio 
reproductiva; ¢) saepe etiam formas imaginatas vario modo combinat, 
ideo vocatur imaginatio constructiva." 


J. J. Urraburu, S. J.: 


Unde phantasia vel imaginatio essentialiter pendat in origine ab externis 
sensibus, quia nullum objectum repraesentare potest, nisi prius ab illis 
perceptum fuerit, saltem in suis elementis; non tamen dependet in 
actuali operatione, quia imaginatio exhibet etiam imagines rerum, quae 
praesentes non sunt, vel forte jam non existunt, cirea quas proinde 
nequit dari operatio sensus externi.** 


When Father Urraburu says that the imagination does not de- 
pend on the actual operation of the external senses because the 
imagination can form images of things which are not present 
here and now or which might not now exist actually, there 
seems room for distinction. It is true that the imagination 
can form images of absent objects, and can even rearrange 
images in a constructive way so that what results may be 1) a 
rearrangement of former or present or future actualities, or 
2) an image of a material reality that will always be but a 
possibility.*® 

But if we take the view which we favor, namely, that the 
external senses can do nothing complete on their own, and that 
the sensory perception of a reality requires the complementing 
activity of the imagination to complete the direct perception 
through the formation of a sense image, then we shall see how 
the imagination does depend on the actual operation of an 
external sense, each time the imagination operates in the first 


11 Frébes, Joseph, S.J., op. cit., p. 157. 

12 Urrdburu, J. J., S.J., Psychologiae, Vol. V, Pars Secunda, p. 723. 

18 Vis imaginativa potest formare diversorum sensibilium formas; quod 
praecipue apparet dum imaginamur ea quae numquam sensu percepimus. 
De Ver. q. X, a. 6, ad 5m. 
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of its three functions. Even dreams, we hold, are initiated by 
an external stimulus which is not sufficiently vehement to bring 
us from the state of full unconsciousness to full consciousness, 
being merely strong enough to form a sense image in a semi- 
conscious state, and by association calling up into conscious- 
ness a series of sense images—hallucinations—which, perhaps 
with appetitive and even locomotive phenomena, constitute the 
dream. Thus, lights of a passing car thrown on the ceiling 
above a sleeping person, or sounds, odors, pressure of blankets 
or night clothes, heaviness of food in the stomach, gases in 
canals, a painful injury now healing, and many others, may 
serve as the stimuli which are sufficient to arouse imagination 
and sense consciousness into semi-conscious activity. These 
stimuli have less insistence than, let us say, the strident ring- 
ing of an alarm clock which tears us from unconsciousness into 
full consciousness. “ Porro nihil magis naturae rerum con- 
sonum, quam ut ex phantasmate genito a praesenti sensatione 
externa excitetur phantasma praeteritae sensationis, quae aliquo 
modo nexum cum illa habeat.” ** 


Comparison of Imagination and Sensus Communis from 
“ Psychology ” by Michael Maher, S. J.: 


Scholastic Doctrine. The Phantasy or Imagination was classed as an 
internal sense by the philosophers of the Peripatetic school. This view 
was based on the facts that the imagination operates by means of a 
physical organ—the brain; that it represents particular concrete objects; 
and that these have only an internal or subjective existence. It was 
accordingly defined to be an internal power of the sensuous order. It 
was distinguished from the sensus communis, by the circumstance that 
while the function of that faculty was held to be the apprehension and 
distinction of the actual operations of the several senses, and of the 
qualities of objects hic et nune perceived by them, the imagination 
forms representations or images of objects even, in their absence.*5 


14 Remer-Geny, Psychologia, p. 111 ( Gregorian Univ., Rome, Italy), 1925. 
148 Maher, Michael, S.J., Psychology (Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y.), 
1915, 8th edition, p. 164. 
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St. Thomas on the Common Sense: 


Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod sensus interior non dicitur communis 
per praedicationem, sicut genus; sed sicut communis radix, et prin- 
cipium exteriorum sensuum. 

Unde oportet ad sensum communem pertinere discretionis judicium, 
ad quem referantur, sicut ad communem terminum, omnes apprehen- 
siones sensuum; a quo etiam percipiantur actiones sensuum, sicut cum 
aliquis videt se videre. Hoe enim non potest fieri per sensuum proprium, 
qui non cognoscit nisi formam sensibilis a quo immutatur; in qua 
immutatione perficitur visio, et ex qua immutatione sequitur alia 
immutatio in sensu communi, qui visionem percipit.*® 


It does not seem that the thought of St. Thomas would be 
emasculated but rather strengthened if we were to insert for a 
clearer interpretation “ perfectum ab imaginatione,” so that 
the last sentence in the quotation given above would read: 

Hoe enim non potest fieri per sensum proprium perfectum ab imagi- 
natione, qui non cognoscit nisi formam sensibilis a quo immutatur; in 
qua immutatione perficitur visio, et ex qua immutatione sequitur alia 
immutatio in sensu communi, qu? visionem percipit. 

But I would understand “ sequitur ” to mean not posteriority 
of time but rather posteriority of nature, since all the internal 
senses depend of their nature on the prior activity of an external 
sense. 


Concerning the common or intimate sense, Varvello says: 


Questa, che gli scolastici chiamano senso commune, é la facolta colla 
quale l’animale apprende tutte le sensazioni esterne, le loro differenze 
oggettive e soggettive, nonché le diverse parti del suo organismo.** 


Again we quote the words of Father Gaffney, who says: 


Finally our definition states that the Common Sense perceives the object 
and the subject “ while they are in operation.” The point we wish to 
make is this: the sensitive consciousness does not antedate the function 
of external senses, like a mill might run before any grist is in its 
hopper. The action of the Common Sense is consequent on that of the 


1¢T. q. 78, a 4, ad 1m, ad 2m. ** Varvello, op. cit. 
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external senses. It perceives no sound or sight at all, if left to itself. 
A man who is blind will never see any rose with the Common Sense. 
But a man blessed with vision sees it twice. Once with the proper sense 
of sight, and once with the Common Sense, which takes a carbon copy 
of every stimulus and stores the objects once seen for memory vision. 
And by this we don’t mean that we have double vision. No, the twice 
told tale does not mean a double exposure of the rose on the same level, 
but a succession of cognitions; not parallel in kind, but on two different 
levels of knowledge, the outer and the inner.*® 


Urraburu puts his finger on the real question at issue when 
he says: 
Si porro quaeras, utrum imaginatio vel phantasia repraesentat objecta 
solum in eorum absentia, an vero repraesentet illa in praesentia, quam- 
diu ab ipsis externis sensibus percipiuntur; responsio satis communis 
est phantasiam non limitari ad objecta dumtaxat absentia, sed etiam 
posse percipere praesentia. Id tuentur in primis omnes illi, qui nullam 
agnoscunt realem distinctionem inter sensus internos; deinde idem con- 
cedunt multi etiam, iique nobilissimi scriptores, qui realem distine- 
tionem ponunt. .. .?® 
Clearly Father Urraburu tells us there are respected authors 
who hold that the imagination is not limited only to absent 
objects, but is able also to perceive present objects. This is in 
line with the opinion of St. Thomas in his commentary on Aris- 
totle’s De Anima: 
Omnis igitur motus phantasiae, qui fit a motu propriorum sensibilium, 


est verus, ut in pluribus. Et hoc dico quantum ad praesentiam sensi- 
bilis, quando motus phantasiae est simul cum motu sensus.”° 


There still remains doubt whether St. Thomas could have 
meant here that the imagination works in conjunction with 
each external sense to form a sense image or phantasm. This 
would not be so according to Dom Moore who holds to the 
opinion to which we are opposed: 

18 Gaffney, op. cit., p. 9. ‘ 


1° Urrdburu, J. J., 8. J., Psychologia, Vol. V, p. 724. 
20De Anima, op. cit. 
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All perception takes place through this internal, integrating, sensory 
function, the sensus communis whose presentation is a ¢avracwa. This 
phantasma is a change produced in the sensus communis by the activity 
of the organs of sense in the process of perception.** 


Father Brennan states: 


A mass of sensory data has somehow become unified, so that it is now 
possible to refer several distinct qualities to one and the same object. 
The ability thus involved is called sensus communis by Thomas Aquinas. 
We may define it in a general way as the power of perceiving objects 
that are here and now present to the senses.” 


But in Remer and Geny, “ Psychologia,” we find a view 
which is near to our own but different in one important respect : 


Quod phantasia non attingat nisi res sensibiles prius a sensibus ex- 
ternis perceptas, ex experientia satis patet. Sed potest quaeri quodnam 
sit circa illas res proprium phantasiae munus, utrum solummodo con- 
servare species rerum perceptarum (ita olim Avicenna), an res illas 
tantum repraesentare, an tantum repraesentatas cognoscere, an haec 
tria simul praestare. Hoc ultimum affirmamus, et ita phantasiae pro- 
cessum explicamus: Sensatio externa alicuius obiecti externi, dum 
terminatur obiective ad ipsum obiectum, subiective terminatur ad pro- 
* ductionem speciei huius obiecti impressae in phantasia, qua specie 
excitata atque determinata phantasia producit in se imaginem seu phan- 
tasma (speciem expressam) obiecti, in qua imagine obiectum repraesen- 
tatur et apprehenditur, sed non iam ut praesens. Hic actus exercetur, 
saltem plerumque, simul cum sensatione externa, sed, dum species 
impressa sensus externi nullum vestigium sui postea relinquit, ex specie 
impressa phantasiae aliquid aliquo modo (nobis ignoto) conservatur, ita 
ut possit iterum moveri phantasia et obiectum absens repraesentari, sive 
totum sive quoad partem.?® 


Father Hugon states: 


Licet nonnulli imaginationem cum sensu communi confundant, dis- 
tinctio tamen videtur admittenda. Nam duo praesertim munia phan- 


*1 Moore, T. V., 0. S. B., Cognitive Psychology (Lippincott Co.), 1939, p. 


111. 
*2 Brennan, R. E., O. P., General Psychology (Macmillan), 1937, p. 186. 
23 Remer, Vincent, S.J. and Geny, Paul, 8. J., op. cit., p. 110. 
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tasiae, nempe reproductivae et constructivae, nullatenus competunt 
sensui communi, qui est solum conscientia intima et facultas centralis. 
Sensus quidem communis, utpote cognoscitivus, species habet ac retinet 
per modum habitus, at solum in rerum praesentia; phantasia vero 
species rerum absentium conservat, et hinc phantasmata reproducit, 
componit ac nova construit.** 


Again we assert that the external senses are merely auxiliary, 
but never self-sufficient as cognitive powers. For from our 
viewpoint the evidence calls for the activity of the imagination 
here and now to complete the act of sensation each time an 
external reality acts upon an external sense organ. Hence when 
Father Hugon says that the common sense works with the 
image (species) but only in the presence of the external stimu- 
lus, he is assuming that the external senses complete perception 
on their own and the sense consciousness makes us aware of 
this. By way of parenthesis we would interpose here that the 
sense consciousness functions to make us aware of every sensory 
phenomenon, cognitive and appetitive, whether the objects are 
present or absent. 

Perhaps the difficulty arises because we have been applying 
the doctrine of impressed species analogically to external sen- 
sory activity. For intellectual knowledge, indeed, the intel- 
ligible impressed species is necessary in the explanation of the 
transmutation of material external realities into spiritual intel- 
lectual representations. But it may be that there is no need 
to explain sensory cognition in a similar way. 

The cognitional determinant (impressed species) is required 
to explain intellectual spiritual knowledge in order to bridge 
the gap between the activity of a material external reality upon 
a spiritual passive power and the reaction of that spiritual 
power. The material external rock is spiritually represented by 
intelligence. The spiritual intelJect is passively but indirectly 
affected by the material rock, but since matter cannot impress 


*%* Hugon, E., 0. P., Biologia et Psychologia, Philosophia Naturalis, 3rd 
edition (P. Lethielleux, Paris), 1922, p. 252. 
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itself directly upon spirit, intelligence aids imagination by 
actively spiritualizing the sense image and producing from it a 
spiritual ambassador, the cognitional determinant, which is not 
the terminus but a part of the process of intellectual cognition, 
and which, spiritualized, is able to present itself at the court 
of the spiritual intelligence for impression upon the self-same 
intellect now passively receptive. “... oportet in anima esse 
virtutem quamdam a superiori intellectu derivatam, per quam 
possit phantasmata illustrare, et intelligibilia in potentia facere 
intelligibilia in actu.” ** The union of the impressed species 
with the intelligence results in the expressed species, the con- 
cept, the intellectual idea. 

The passivity and the spirituality of the intelligence requires 
the above explanation. But is it true that the material vital 
senses stand in need of a kindred explanation? True enough 
a material thing that may even be inanimate becomes in the 
sensory mental world mentally vitalized, but be it remarked, 
only materially mentalized. Sensory knowledge remains but 
material knowledge. And while it is agreed that knowledge of 
either kind, sensory or intellectual, gives rise to a new kind of 
existence—a mental existence—to the thing known, yet when 
that intentional existence remains material, there seems to be 
no need of the “ derrick and spiritualizing molder” approach 
to the completed product. 

Let us compare sensitive activity to vegetative activity. Be- 
sides the physical reaction in @ living cell to a physical im- 
pression, there is also the vital reaction of irritation which is 
an immanent action that results by virtue of the presence of a 
vegetative life principle. By analogy, may it not be argued 
that besides the physical and vegetative reactions in a sensory 
organism, there is also the mental sensory reaction that results 
by virtue of the presence of a sensory life principle? Since 


~%5T. q. 79,a 4,c. Note: In each act of cognition, man forms two kinds of 
knowledge: a sense image and an idea. 
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material sensitive knowledge remains in the material realm, 
can we not liken material knowledge, mutatis mutandis, to 
vegetative irritation? Let us simply admit that the sensory 
potentiality can be actualized directly by the action of a ma- 
terial stimulus, be it light vibrations, sound waves, small odifer- 
ous particles, the salt, sour, sweet, or bitter qualities of ma- 
terials in the trenches of the tongue, or physical contact with 
material bodies by way of the touch corpuscles. Quidquid 
recipitur, secundum modum recipientis, recipitur. A sensory 
power receives the impression on a sense organ and the vital 
mechanism is set in motion, terminating in the production of a 
sense image by the imagination here and now while the external 
reality makes its impression. 

Rather than be restricted in the use of the word “ sensa- 
tion” to activity of the five external senses only, we would 
use the word generically to cover the use of any of the sensory 
cognitive powers, external and internal. Thus when we say we 
have had a sensation, we would mean that as the result of the 
impression of a material reality on any sense organ, the imagi- 
nation has worked in conjunction with the external sense whose 
organ has been contacted, and has completed the sensation by 
forming a sense image. Sense images will be representative of 
colors, sounds, odors, sapid qualities, tangible qualities (of re- 
sistance, temperature, effort, equilibrium), distance, number, 
rest, motion, shape. Working always along with the imagina- 
tion is the sense consciousness through whose mediation (aided 
jointly in man by intellectual consciousness) we are conscious 


indirectly of the thing represented and of the ego as the subject. 


of the act, and directly of the concrete sensitive activity. As 
pointed out before, we hold that the sense consciousness works 
along also concomitantly with recalled images of absent objects 
as well as with all appetitive sensory activities and mind-con- 
trolled locomotions. We therefore disagree with the implication 
of the latter part of the extract previously quoted from Father 
Maher’s Psychology where he says: 
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It was distinguished from the sensus communis, by the circumstance 
that while the function of that faculty was held to be the apprehension 
and distinction of the actual operations of the several senses, and of 
the qualities of objects hic et nune perceived by them, the imagination 
forms representations or images of objects even in their absence.”® 


Another argument in favor of the formation by imagination 
of a sense image as the completion of each act of an external 
sense, is the fact that intellectual knowledge is derived from 
the activity of the active intellect upon a phantasm, or sense 
image. The intellect forms an idea of the object in the direct 
presence of the object. Must we remove the object, so that 
imagination may recall the sense image of the object, in order 
to have intelligence form its concept? Surely the phantasm or 
sense image is formed by imagination in the presence of the 
object, just as intelligence also forms its idea (from the sense 
image) in the presence of the object, at least when we speak 
of direct perception. It would not be accurate, we believe, to 
hold that common sense has formed the phantasm. As there is 
already, apart from common or central sense, an image form- 
ing power—the imagination—(admittedly it does form images 
even if some hold that these are images of absent objects only), 
then it would seem that the common sense, if it also were to 
form images, would be duplicating the work of the imagination 
or conversely the imagination would be duplicating the work 
of the common sense. The principle: “ entia non sunt multipli- 
canda, sine necessitate,” would seem to be violated. Besides, if 
the imagination recalls sense images of absent objects, then 
unless the imagination was the originator of those sense images, 
would you not be forced to call in the common sense to do the 
recalling for the imagination, in which case why call upon the 
imagination at all? The common or central sense has one duty 
only, that of consciousness. To speak metaphorically, sense 
consciousness is the power that acts as a reporting bureau 


2° Maher, op. cit. 
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through which the animal is made aware, at a glance, of what 
each sensory power is doing. 

If we regard the imagination as capable of three things—of 
forming sense images of: 1) present objects; 2) absent objects; 
3) imaginatively constructed objects, we take nothing away 
from sense consciousness except the false interpretation that 
this power forms images of present objects. True, sense con- 
sciousness makes us aware of and enables us to centralize or 
synthesize all concrete sensory phenomena while each occurs, 
but this is not to say that sense consciousness forms images of 
present objects. 

Finally, a difficulty could be proposed against our view. If 
the imagination forms images of present and absent things, 
how then can we distinguish between those sense images that 
here and now are representative of present objects and other 
sense images representative of absent objects that are either 
1) known to be absent or 2) are mistakenly looked upon as 
present ? | 

In the first place, the imagination forms all sense images. 
Each sense image, it is found, possesses a property, received 
originally when first formed from an actual existing object 
and from the imagination, a representative reactive urge to 
remain faithful to the individual object that activated its exist- 
ence, so that the image loyally faces its object during the process 
of formation and relates itself through the influence of this 
externalizing property to its stimulus.*’ Sense consciousness 
tells us whether the sense image now being formed is caused by 
the presence of a material actual reality or by the agency of 
another property of each sense image,—its facing toward and 
its connection with other images related to it in association, 
The sense consciousness is enabled to do this because the im- 
pression of the external object on an external sense organ insis- 


27 Cf. Fearon, Arthur D., The Two Sciences of Psychology (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,), 1937, p. 197. 
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tently registers the presence of the object so that sense con- 
sciousness is forced to refer the sense image back to its external 
real source. When I imagine a truly absent elephant as present 
on the desk before me, consciousness aided by the insistent mes- 
sages of the desk and other articles of furniture (which would 
be blocked out from my vision if a true elephant were present), 
corrects the externalizing influence of the imagination. Fur- 
thermore, in this instance, consciousness also makes me aware 
that I deliberately projected the image of an absent elephant. 
The reason consciousness asserts the presence of an object that 
is truly not present, as in dreams, delirium, and in other mental 
abnormalities, is to be found in the fact that the original stimu- 
lus causing these hallucinations does not bring us to full con- 
sciousness and also in the fact that the externalizing influence 
of the imagination does not now come under the corrective 
supervision of the external senses, which are either not func- 
tioning at all throughout the abnormal state or are not function- 
ing in a normal way. The general rule of normal activity is not 
disturbed by the fact of abnormal activity, since abnormal 
activity can be accounted for. The general rule of normal 
activity requires three things: 1) full consciousness; 2) con- 
trol over the powers; 3) harmonious and cooperative activity 
among the various interdependent mental powers. Imagination 
works faithfully in both normal and abnormal functioning. 
Consciousness, guided in the way stated above, tells us of the 
presence or absence of the objects imaged. Hence the seeming 
difficulty proposed, disappears. — 

That the functions of the imagination and the central sense 
need clarification appears necessary if some degree of unity of 
interpretation is to be achieved by Neo-Scholastics. We hope 
the foregoing thoughts have offered a challenge that may stimu- 
late further discussion, out of which, perhaps, a clearer Scholas- 
tic position may emerge. 

ArTHur D. Fearon. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reality. By Weiss. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1938. Pp. 314. 


In his Essay “ Of Truth,” Francis Bacon writes: “‘ What is truth?’ 
said jesting Pilate; and would not stay for an answer.” Had the 
governor of Judea waited, he might have been told: “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life” (John, xiv, 6); for such had been Christ’s 
reply to his disciple, Thomas. If a thing is knowable or true in so far 
as it is actual, the actus purus, it follows, is supremely true. Similarly, 
His Father had said to Moses: “I am WuHo am” (Ezodus, iii, 14). 
Of course, only a pantheist would contend that God is the sole reality, 
except in the sense that the creation of the universe results in more 
realities but not more reality, more entities but not more entity. 

Philosophy being a fundamental and comprehensive explanation of 
reality, one may say that all philosophic questions are but so many 
variations of the single problem—what is reality? An Eddington, of 
course, embarrassed (as any idealist needs must be) by the very term 
“reality,” must dismiss it as a “fine word for a peroration.” It was 
used in this manner by an educationist at a southern convention a 
decade ago when he said: “ Modern youth demands reality for a basis! ” 
The answer to such a demand is simply that youth and mankind, in 
general, whether ancient, medieval or modern are a part of reality and 
encounter or are confronted by the rest of reality. In reply to the 
declaration of Margaret Fuller: “I accept the universe!”, Carlyle 
said: “ By gad, she’d better.” 

We may say that reality is whatever exists outside the mind and 
independently thereof. Accordingly, dreams, hallucinations and delu- 
sions are unreal or subjective. But it is true that people really have 
dreams or that people have real dreams. Hence, to escape contra- 
diction, we distinguish between the subjective and the objective aspects 
of mental representations, pictures or intentions. Thus, we say that 
a dream can be considered objectively, or as to its representative con- 
tent, in which case it can be called substantial if the objects represented 
are substances. On the other hand a dream (or any idea or thought) 
may be considered subjectively or strictly as a mental activity and then 
it is an accident. 

Although we frequently use the terms phenomenon, appearance and 
accident as synonymous, confusion can and often does result from such 
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usage. The familiar dichotomy appearance and reality suggests but 
is not equivalent to the polarity or duality of accident and substance. 
The reason is that accidents are real. It is true that an accident is 
dependent upon some subject in which it must inhera (accidens dicitur 
magis entis, quam ens). But it has objective reality, because it does 
exist outside the mind and independently thereof. 

It might be added here, that the common expression “ appearances 
are deceiving,” is considerably less than a half-truth. It is a sort of 
exception-proves-the-rule formula. As a matter of fact, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, appearances are revealing.’ If it were not for 
our sensory or perceptual experience of these features, phases, aspects, 
attributes and properties which we call accidents, we would be depen- 
dent upon innate ideas or mystical intuition for our knowledge of 
substances. But we are not prepared to admit the real existence of 
innate ideas and the mystical vision or experience is not vouchsafed 
to most of us—even if created substances were its object. 

Epistemologists and theoretical scientists who still struggle with such 
questions as the nature of facts, sensa, ete., could profit from the 
Scholastic account of the objects of the senses and the intellect. To 
understand the nature‘and status of a fact or observable phenomenon 
without any acquaintance with the doctrine of sensibilia—proper and 
common, per se and per accidens, is next to impossible. To distinguish 
between sensation and perception and between data and inferences, 
facts and conclusions, the primitive and the derivative in experience, 
is necessary but is inadequate without that doctrine. 

The present volume by an Associate Professor of Philosophy at Bryn 
Mawr College who is known for his work on the problem of time and 
in modern logic, is a systematic treatise which comprises two “ Books ” 
of about equal size, dealing with “ Knowledge and Ignorance” and 
“Plurality and Process,” respectively. The author acknowledges 
Aristotle, Kant, Pierce and Whitehead as his principal ideological 
creditors. | 

On the whole one may concede that it is possible to accept the vast 
majority of his assertions and to take exception to relatively few of 
them, without being greatly impressed, or rather, intellectually satisfied 
by the total impact.. By this, the reviewer means that the author does 
not always ask himself the right questions or formulate the proper 


1 Likewise, although all that glitters is not gold, still gold does glitter. 
Moreover, one can tell a book by its cover most of the time. Accidents are 
not maya. 
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problems—and this, despite the author’s expressed awareness of the 
importance of this duty (pp. 92ff.). One has in mind by way of 
comparison, Maritain’s Sept Lecons sur l’etre and St. Thomas’s De Ente 
et Essentia. 

It is not easy to epitomize or even to characterize and label this 
volume about which there is much to be said by way of sincere praise. 
The very attempt to be metaphysical (epistemologically and onto- 
logically) is a welcome enterprise, gesture and symptom in these days 
of operationalism and revived nominalism. The interdependence of 
epistemology and ontology is established (p. 89). The principle of 
contradiction is given a basic centrality (pp. 144; 159). The given 
is the source of the indicated, the contemplated and the adumbrated— 
there being “ three distinct but interdependent modes of apprehension, 
the mode of ‘indication,’ ‘contemplation’ and ‘adumbration,’ which 
isolate a presence, a nature, and an unarticulated concreteness re- 
spectively ” (pp. 31; 66). 

“We are, in short, phenomenalists who are aware that there is a 
truth beyond phenomenalism, making it possible” (p. 142)—here is 
one sample of a realistic common-sense attitude toward what Urban 
has called the “ great tradition,” viz., the recognition, of the real exist- 
ence of an “ intelligible world.” Other examples of common sense are 
these: “ There is all the difference in the world between a vibration 
and a color and no matter how well a science framed in terms of the 
first can predict the behaviors of the second, the color as a sensuous, 
visible, experienceable content will still be an aboriginal fact that can 
not, without loss, be reduced to a pattern of vibrations” (p. 194)... 
“ So-called hallucinations and illusions are not bare fictions of a disem- 
bodied mind, but contemplateds which occur under abnormal condi- 
tions” (p. 54)... “Just as no one can sleep by proxy, so no one 
ean be another. Like living and dying, sleeping and waking, the being 
oneself is a private matter, underivative and ultimate ” (p. 178). Surely 
this last statement is the truth itself in defiance of monism. Whether 
or not I am “my brother’s keeper,” I am not my brother; much less 
my neighbor or my foe. We live our own lives and we die our own 
deaths. 

An interesting differentiation is made at the outset between the phi- 
losophies of society, of mankind and of self. The first is the traditional 
culture which is unconsciously absorbed. The second is the deeper, 
sounder, natural, generic, unanalyzed, unexpressed but vital philosophy 
or aboriginal outlook. The third is the private perspective or individual 
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outlook (p. 3 ff.). Moreover the author declares that the tacit dogmas 
and traditional faith of common sense must not be rejected or replaced 
by the philosopher. 

In his account of “ divisible unities”’ which include (a) conceptual 
unities, i.e., logical aggregates or groups; (b) wholes, e.g., a stone; 
and (c) supervening individuals, e.g., organisms, we cannot accept 
the difference between (a) and (b) as being determined by the differ- 
ence between uniform space and stressed space, respectively (p. 192). 
After all, can the difference between the ideal or abstract and the real 
or concrete be explained in terms of spatial differences? Again, it 
would seem that the privacy-publicity polarity or duality is over- 
estimated as a key to the nature of things. 

But probably the major defect in this volume is the author’s vaguely 
negative opinion with respect to God (p. 171). Scholastic thinkers 
would agree that all creatures or finite beings are incomplete, but there 
must on that very account be a supremely real Being which alone is 
complete and which was the goal of First Philosophy. We can accept 
the distinction (if not the separation) between the God which is “ the 
object of religious worship ” and which can “ soothe a troubled spirit ” 
: (p. 161) and the God of speculative philosophy or philosophic theology. 
But it is not true that “ Kant has clearly shown that the argument to 
a first cause and the argument from design depend, in the last resort, 
on the ontological argument.” There have been answers to Kant’s 
contention. 

Although the author asserts that “the real is independent and sub- 
stantial” (p. 60), that “the fundamental temporal fact is not the 
passage of events, but the occurrence of changes in persistent sub- 
stantial individuals,” and that “ It is the denial of this doctrine which 
is characteristic of the modern approach to the problem of a temporal 
world” (p. 208)—despite these acceptable propositions—he defines an 
individual as “an idiosyneratic region spreading indefinitely outward 
from a region of maximum intensity ” (p. 186) and states that “ the 
individual does not consist of a nucleal essence decorated by irrelevant 
accidents’ (p. 174). 

Doubtless one is giving an abstract and static definition of the indi- 
vidual when one asserts it to be “ that which is undivided in itself but 
divided from others ” but in the concrete this individual is also a sub- 
stance existing in itself, a nature, ¢.¢., am agent or principle of opera- 
tion, and a suppositum or autonomous, incommunicable unit. In 
contrast to this traditional description, the author concentrates upon 
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the relations or ramifications of individuals in a manner which recalls 
the “ prehensions ” and “ nexus” of Whitehead. Thus, the individual 
as real (pp. 183 ff.) includes the “ actual or focal” which is localized 
and vital and the “virtual or penumbral” which is indefinite and 
referential. He has much to say about “extensive vectoral regions 
which overlap,” about “ mellontological causation ” which is “ the opera- 
tion of the abstract future on the present” (p. 246) and about incom- 
pleteness. Thus, we read “to be is to be incomplete” (p. 209)... 
“ All beings are, by nature, incomplete, and all endeavor to complete 
themselves by assimilating what they can of that which is other than 
themselves, in conformity with their demand for continued persistence 
and self-identity ” (p. 294) ... “ At every instant, every actuality 
pulsates in the endeavor to reach beyond its present confines and absorb 
whatever it can, consistent with its remaining self-same. No actuality 
ean ever attain the state of absolute self-sufficiency. ... This is a 
world in which all beings are part of the abstract futures of one 
another” (p. 245) ... “The pulsating, supervening individual re- 
mains self-same because its very essence consists in the privational 
possession of the rest of the world” (p. 248). 

These ideas recall to this reviewer some reflections of Sertillanges 
who writes: 

We can form very little idea of the extent of the soul’s power over this 
seemingly remote world of nature and our fellow men. Our partial identi- 
fication with our environment does not exhaust it, for our body is the only 
part of our environment which has become identical with us. There is 
nothing to show that this partial identification cannot be extended”... 
(p. 200, Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy). 


Likewise there was a frequently reiterated theme in Man the Unknown 
by Alexis Carrel who said: “ Perhaps the frontiers of the organs and 
of the body are not where we believe them to be located” (p. 199)... 
“Each of us is certainly far larger and more diffuse than his body ” 
(p. 258) ... “The individual projects on all sides beyond his 
anatomical frontiers” (p. 259). | 

Granting the inherent difficulty of the subject-matter, there are in 
this book many passages of perhaps unnecessary obscurity. Somebody 
once defined existence as “the precipitate of the oscillations between 
beginning to be and ceasing to be.” Besides violating one of the rules 
of definition, this proposition is about as enlightening as James Joyce’s 
“jneluctable modality of the visible.” There were times during the 
reading of the present tome when the reviewer was reminded of both. 


The University of Notre Dame. DaniEt C. O’Grapy. 
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Vincent of Beavais, De Eruditione Filiorum Nobilium. Edited by 
Arpap STEINER. Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1938 (The Mediaeval Academy of America Publication 
no. 32). Pp. xxxii + 236. 


Vincent of Beavais’s De Eruditione Filiorum Nobilium is the most 
extensive of the mediaeval treatises on education and it exercised a 
great influence on the educators of the early Renaissance. In spite of 
its obvious importance, however, it has not been printed since 1481, and 
has thus become practically inaccessible to scholars. This circumstance 
may help to explain the curious neglect or imperfect knowledge of this 
work of Vincent in our standard histories of education. Dr. Steiner 
has therefore met a long-felt need in furnishing us with a modern 
critical edition of the De Eruditione. 

In his Introduction (pp. xi-xxxii) Dr. Steiner deals with the follow- 
ing points: 1. The Significance of the De Eruditione Filiorum Nobi- 
lium; 2. The Date of Composition of the De Eruditione; 3. The Sources 
of the Treatise; 4. Vincent of Beavais and Aegidius Romanus; 5. Manu- 
scripts and Editions; 6. Translations; 7. Text and Apparatus of the 
Present Edition. 

The treatment of the significance of the treatise is comprehensive 
and sympathetic but at the same time judicious. The editor agrees 
with Friedrich that the terminus ante quem was 1249, and he would set 
the terminus a quo in 1246 or 1247. Since a certain Simon ‘ clericus’ 
is mentioned in the dedication as the tutor of Philippe, the second son 
of Louis IX and Marguerite, it is clear that Vincent himself was not 
the tutor of the royal children, although this is sometimes stated. 

Dr. Steiner’s discussion of another point in the dedication of the 
De Eruditione should be of special interest to students of St. Thomas. 
Vincent speaks here of an opus quoddam universale which he is now 
writing and from which he is extracting educational material for the 
present little work. While Friedrich and those following him have 
identified this opus universale with Vincent’s Speculum doctrinale, 
Dr. Steiner has shown conclusively, on the basis of references made 
to the opus universale in the text of the De Eruditione, that the opus 
universale in question is not to be identified with the Speculum Doctri- 
nale, nor with the De Eruditione morali principum as was thought by 
Millauer. Dr. Steiner himself presents two hypotheses on the identity 
of the opus universale: (1) the references in the text of the De Erudi- 
tione filiorum nobilium may refer to an earlier version of the Speculum 
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doctrinale; (2) as the prologue of the De Eruditione morali principum 
proves that Vincent, while at Royaumont, was working on a mirror for 
princes, ministers, and courtiers, of which only the first book was ever 
completed, the references in the De Eruditione filiorum nobilium may 
refer to this incomplete work. In the light of all this, Dr. Steiner 
rejects, and I think rightly, Mandonnet’s view that the pseudo-Thomis- 
tic opusculum XXXVII, De Eruditione principum, is entirely Vincent’s. 

But the section on Vincent’s sources in the De Eruditione is the out- 
standing feature of the Introduction. Dr. Steiner has succeeded, at 
the cost of enormous labor and patience, in tracking down nearly nine 
hundred non-scriptural citations in the De Eruditione. These citations 
come from nearly a hundred different authors. The editor classifies 
all this ci material and gives an excellent critical discussion of 
Vincent’s choice of sources and of his method of employing them. It 
is evident that Lieser in his study, Vinzenz von Beauvais als Kom- 
pilator and Philosoph (Leipzig, 1928), was not justified in condemning 
Vincent so severely on his handling of sources. 

The section devoted to Vincent and Aegidius Romanus is brief but 
important, as Dr. Steiner makes clear for the first time the precise 
character of Aegidius’ dependence on and independence of Vincent. 

The text of the De Eruditione is established on the basis of three of 
the six Mss. known to the editor and on the editio princeps of 1481. 
Chief reliance is placed on P (Bibliothéque Nationale Lat. 16390), a 
thirteenth-century Ms., which the editor considers the oldest and best 
of his Mss. The orthography and capitalization of P has been followed 
except in verbatim citations. In the latter, the o..hography of the 
modern critical editions has been employed. Modern punctuation has 
been used throughout. Titles of works cited in the text are indicated 
in italics, while the citations themselves are set off by quotation marks. 
Exact references to the sources of citations are given on each page just 
above the critical apparatus. 

An Index of Authors Cited in the Text (pp. 223-236) closes the 
volume. 

The following constructive criticisms are offered. On the attitude of 
the Fathers of the Church towards pagan learning (p. xiv and note 8), 
a reference to De Labriolle, Histoire de la littérature! latine chrétienne, 
pp. 12 ff., would have been useful. On page xvi, line 10, it would have 
been better to use the term ‘monastery’ rather than ‘ convent.’ 
Sidonius Apollinaris (p. xx) belongs rather under Patristic Literature 
than under Ancient Authors. While there is little reason to question 
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the editor’s choice of P’ as the basis of his text, a much fuller treatment 
of the manuscript tradition would be desirable. It would have been 
well, for example, to indicate the precise place in the tradition of the 
three Mss. whose readings have been ignored. The editor states at the 
end of his Introduction (p. xxxii) that he “has made no attempt to 
verify the scriptural citations or those marked ‘glossa’.” I do not 
agree with him, especially as regards the scriptural quotations. These 
should have been verified just as carefully as the non-scriptural quota- 
tions, and Vincent’s choice and employment of scriptural material 
should have received formal treatment in the section on his sources. 
A complete index of the scriptural citations, moreover, should have been 
added to the Index of Authors Cited in the Text. In view of the excel- 
lent observations made by the editor on certain aspects of Vincent’s 
teachings, it is to be regretted that he did not devote a special section 
of his Introduction to a detailed analysis of the pedagogical content 
of the De Eruditione. From the practical angle, I am very sorry also 
that the editor has followed the orthography and capitalization of a 
thirteenth-century Ms. so closely in his text. The majority of those 
who will have occasion to use the new edition of the De Eruditione 
will find the mediaeval orthography, especially that of proper names, 
and the lack of capitalization, strange and confusing. In my opinion, 
the normalized orthography of our Classical texts, or at most a slightly 
modified form of this orthography, should have been employed, and all 
orthographical peculiarities of any interest in the Mss. should have 
been discussed in a special section of the Introduction. An Index 
nominum et rerum would have added greatly to the utility of the 
present edition. 

The criticisms just made, however, are not intended to detract in any 
way from the solid merits of Dr. Steiner’s work. He has given us our 
first reliable edition of the De Eruditione and he has performed an 
invaluable service in identifying almost completely the many hundreds 
of citations contained in the treatise. Only one who has had some 
experience in hunting down citations in mediaeval authors can estimate 
the full significance of Dr. Steiner’s achievement in this respect. 


Martin R. P. MoGurire. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Un Traité Néo-Manichéen du XIII¢ Siécle; Le Liber de duobus prin- 
cipiis. By A. Donparne. Istituto Storico Domenicano §S. Sabina, 
Roma, 1939. Pp. 172. 


The author publishes a manuscript of the National Library at Florence 
containing an anonymous treatise written by a Lombard who belongs 
to the sect of the Cathari. Added to this treatise there is a Latin ritual 
of these heretics, the first one to be known, since until now there existed 
only one in Romance language. For the sake of comparison the Summa 
de Catharis et pauperibus de Lugduno by Rainerius Sacconi is repub- 
lished. The interest of this study is mainly historical. The text is the 
first complete treatise written by one belonging to the sect; what we 
possessed until now was mostly contained in the writings of Catholic 
authors, some of whom, as e. g. Rainerius, had been heretics and became 
converted. There is little of interest to the philosopher. We might 
point out, however, the unmistakable dualism, the belief in two eternal 
principles, a good one and an evil one, the absolute denial of free will, 
the assumption of a world existing ab aeterno. With the latter idea is 
connected the curious definition of creare et facere est aliquid addere 
super essentias. Creation, therefore, presupposes a materia praeiacens. 
Another curious feature of this system is that of the signa universalia, 
sc. omnia et universa et cuncta. These signs do not comprise good and 
evil, but either good or evil, according to the particular meaning; 
applied to the work of the good creator they mean only good, applied 
to the work of the evil creator they mean only evil.—The historian of 
religious thought will be interested by the detailed discussion of the 
relations between old Manicheism and the Neo-Manichean sects of the 
twelfth and the thirteenth century. This treatise belongs to the North- 
Italian branch of the Albanenses and closely resembles in many points 
the teachings of John de Lugio, of which we are told by Rainerius. 


ALLERS 


The Catholic University of America. 


The Psychology of Physics. By BuAMEy Stevens. Manchester, Eng- 
land: Sherrat & Hughes, 1939. Pp. xvi + 282. 

This book is announced, by a remark on the cover, as “ the only one 
covering the ground common to these two sciences.” It was deemed 
advisable, therefore, to have this unique work reviewed by a physicist 
and by a psychologist. 
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The physicist: The author claims that space, time, and inertia are 
identical and that their difference is a difference in aspect and therefore 
subjective. The laws of physics which connect a spatial change with 
a temporal change are, accordingly, not real laws of nature existing 
outside of ourselves, but statements about two aspects of one identity; 
these laws are called, because of this fact, psychological. Many results 
at which physics has arrived are claimed for psychology with the 
motivation that “it is therefore plausible.” | 

The author has obviously read extensively in physics. But he con- 
stantly coins new words for ill-defined concepts and argues frequently 
with them very loosely. In the whole book there are perhaps ten sen- 
tences which strike this reviewer as interesting; the major part is 
unintelligible to him. 

The psychologist: In the “ Glossary and Index” appended to the 
book the reader is referred, under the heading “ psychology,” to “ sei- 
ence of instincts.” Instincts are “organic reactions to experience 
accumulated by natural selection during many generations.” To char- 
acterize further the ideas of the author: “ We, and all animals, are 
born with fixed percepts about inertia, space and time” (p. 6). “To 
this instinct,” the author proceeds, “the higher animals add personal 
experience.” The “ psychology” of the author is much more an 
epistemology than anything one would justly call by the other name. 
This epistemology is mostly a perverted and misunderstood Kantianism. 
The psychologist did not gain more than the physicist did by perusing 
this curious book. It is to be hoped that it will remain the only book 
of its kind. 
ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Littérature latine au moyen dge, depuis les origines jusqu’a la fin de la 
renaissance carolingienne. Par J. DE GHELLINCK. Paris, 1939. 
2 vols., 191 and 192 pages. 


This work belongs to the well-known series, Bibliothéque Catholique 
des Sciences Religieuses, and is of great importance at this time in that 
it will meet a great need on the part of. scholars in several fields. 
Specialists in the sacred sciences are becoming more and more aware 
of the importance of a literary background for a thorough knowledge 
of the thought of the authors whom they study. Classicists in the 
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narrower sense of the word are finding out that they cannot fully 
appreciate the products of their own field without understanding at 
least in a general way what subsequent influences and developments 
came from them. And this holds even to a greater degree for those 
scholars who, at one time, felt that they could treat the writers of the 
Patristic Period without reference either to predecessors or followers. 

We already possess, of course, several excellent histories of medieval 
literature, covering the subject in whole or in part, notably, Manitius’ 
Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters. Monographs in 
the field of Medieval Latin Literature are increasing annually, and 
already have become almost numberless, dealing with such varied topics 
as theology, political theory, and prose rhythm. But we have never had 
a good general survey of Latin literature of the Middle Ages, plotting 
periods and sketching movements with comprehensive skill, such as we 
already possess for the Latin literature of earlier periods. The reason 
for this lack is clear. There have been so many great problems to be 
solved, and so much spade work to be done in the way of furnishing 
raw material for significant generalization, that serious students of 
literatire in the Middle Ages have refrained from works of the more 
general and popular type. | 

Father Ghellinck has succeeded in this type of work in so far as it 
can be done at the present time. The results certainly have justified 
his attempt. 

To give a more definite idea of what Father Ghellinck, has done, the 
following topics, which he discusses, will show the structure of his 
survey: the period of the founders, the transition from the Patristic 
epoch to the Carolingian Renaissance; the Carolingian Period; princi- 
pal characteristic literary genres; the schools and principal writers of 
the tenth century; the schools and principal writers of the eleventh 
century; at the dawn of the twelfth century; and principal characteristic 
literary genres. 

Roy J. DEFERRARI. 

The Catholic University of America. 


La “Filosofia prima” di Aristotele. By Emmio Occtont. Milan: 
Societ& Editrice Vita e Pensiero, 1939. Pp. xii + 207. 


This is the first volume of a new series edited by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Milan; the title of the whole series is Saggi e Ricerche. It 
will publish mainly doctoral theses; each of these volumes will be intro- 
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duced by a short preface written by the major professor.—The present 
volume is introduced by Msgr. Amato Masnovo. It deals with the 
development of the idea and the content of philosophia prima in the 
writings of Aristotle, availing itself of the notions proposed by W. 
Jaeger on the chronology of the Aristotelean texts. But the author 
does not follow slavishly the lead of the German scholar in what regards 
some special points. Thus he is not willing to accept the latter’s state- 
ment that Met. I’, E, summarized in K 3-8, already admits the idea of 
an unmoved motor. The author also sides rather with Arnim on some 
minor points. He did not, however, care to consider the opinion of 
Mansion, which he doubtless would have found useful (ef. Rev. Néo- 
scol. 1927, 39). There is no index and no bibliography. 

Oggioni attempts to clarify the chronological order of the various 
parts of the Metaphysics in regard to the idea of first philosophy as 
the science of ens qua ens. He very conscientiously follows the develop- 
ment of Aristotelean metaphysics from de philosophia through the first 
two books of the Physics and the Metaphysics up to the point when the 
full notion of “ ontology” developed. He stresses the lack of a purely 
gnoseological questioning in Aristotle and the predominance of the 
ontological point of view. The gradual development from Platonism to 
the particular views of Aristotle is carefully followed through the 
various texts, the mutual relation of which is traced. 

The first indications of the object of prima philosophia as the ens 
qua ens is encountered in Met. [ and E, corresponding to K 3-6 and 
7-8. The first treatise on substance is contained in Met. Z,H, and 
M1-9. The first philosophy is conceived, as long as the Platonic influ- 
ence prevailed as theology and the knowledge of the suprasensible. It 
changes, in the books A and B, summarized in K 1-2, to the idea of a 
science of principles and ultimate causes of reality, and becomes finally 
the prima philosophia known as the true Aristotelean ontology. The 
various arguments are followed through all their intricacies; the author 
takes much pain in pointing out the several trends converging toward 
this conception. The notion of the ri jv elva and the particularity 
attributed to substance are analyzed. It is shown that this notion 
implies the idea of the irrepeatable concrete actuality on one hand, 
and the idea of full determination in its intelligible content on the 
other. Thus Aristotle arrives at introducing a quite new notion of 
which there is no analogy in Platonism, viz., the one of the total intelli- 
gibility of reality; to this is added the notion of a necessary actuating 
principle of existence. These two ideas complete the edifice of the truly 
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Aristotelean ontology, separating it definitely from its Platonic ante- 
cedents. The author touches briefly on the question of the relation 
between essence and existence in Aristotelean philosophy; it is to be 
regretted that he did not consider the very pertinent remarks of the 
late F. Roland-Gosselin, O. P., on this matter; cf. the well-known edi- 
tion of De ente et de essentia. The consequences following from the 
innovations wrought by Aristotle on traditional, Platonic, and other 
Greek philosophy are discussed in the concluding chapter. The reader 
somewhat misses a summary; it is true, however, that the very complete 
and detailed list of the chapters and the single paragraphs is almost as 


useful as a summary would be. | 
RupotF ALLERS 


The Catholic University of America. 


The X of Psychology. An Essay on the Problem of the Science of 
the Mind. By Puitiuips Mason. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 216. 


This book, dedicated to the memory of Paul Natorp and written from 
the viewpoint of an avowed, though somewhat modified, Neo-Kantianism, 
deals with the fundamentals of psychology as science. It is not on the 
problems of psychology, but on the problem of these problems. It 
attempts to define the « of this science; that is, the basic questions 
which form the subject-matter of psychology. Each science within the 
total system of human knowledge proceeds from a context of known 
propositions, abc, toward the unknown z. The nature of the x deter- 
mines the nature of the science and of its methods. 

“This book,” writes the author, p. 206, “is in a sense a protest 
against the neural explanation of mind and against regarding mind 
merely as behavior.” So far as this intention goes, the non-idealistic 
philosopher will gladly acclaim Mr. Mason as an ally. He will also 
agree with the author insofar as Mr. Mason shows behaviorism on one 
hand, and a mere “ content-theory ” of mind on the other to be insuffi- 
cient. The theory advocated in this book, called the theory of “ ego- 
content,” may seem, at first sight, acceptable also to a philosophy not 
based on Kantian principles. It were, however, a bad compliment to 
believe that the statements of Mr. Mason on details are so little related 
to his principles that they could be detached and fitted into another 
philosophy. His statements may sometimes sound like those of a psy- 
chology based on Aristotelian principles. But they only sound like 
those; their true meaning is very different. 
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One need but consider the one sentence by which the author sum- 
marizes his ideas on the ego-content theory: “ The ego-content theory 
was modified by leaving out the ego but by retaining the function of 
unity and awareness over and above content.” The notion, indeed, of 
some substantial factor underlying mental facts is altogether excluded 
from this conception of mind. Mind is defined as an “ awareness-unity 
of limited content.” Limitation refers as well to the partial realization 
of total truth in mind, as to the limitation of individual centers of 
consciousness, to the “span” of the various basic mental phenomena 
and to change. That of which mind is aware is truth. The problem 
and the nature of psychology has therefore to be defined by determining 
the relations of mind and truth. A chapter of 64 pages is devoted, 
accordingly, to the problem of truth. The “ coherence-theory” of 
truth, which considers truth to be a coherent system of relations, is 
opposed to the “ correspondence-theory ” on one hand and the “ intui- 
tional theory” on the other. Both these theories are found to be 
unsatisfactory, though they contain factors which the coherence-theory 
has to consider for the sake of meeting certain objections. The system 
of relation which in its totality is truth is centered in a core of funda- 
mental relations, introduced as the “ logical core.” Truth is not a closed 
system, but one developing; it has thus a dynamic aspect which is 
spoken of as “ knowledge.” By considering the various partial aspects 
of truth, Mr. Mason arrives at a further subdivision of psychology, 
the single problems corresponding to essential features of truth. It is 
the nature of truth as a relational system which “ makes possible” 
the aspects of mind (e.g., p. 201: “The relations of truth are so 
massed that will or selfdirection of mind is possible”). 

This book represents surely the best and the most consistent attempt 
at an approach to the problem of psychology from the viewpoint of 
Neo-Kantian idealism, at least since the publication of Natorp’s studies, 
to which the author declares himself largely indebted. It is, however, 
so consistent that no one not siding with this school will feel that he 
has gained any deeper inside into the problem or “the X” of psy- 
chology. But Mr. Mason’s book ought to be read carefully by all those 
who want to know the position taken by Neo-Kantianism in regard to 
psychology and who desire to get an idea of the variety of conceptions 
of psychology alive to-day. The exceptional clarity of statement and the 
care the author has taken in summarizing each of the often devious ways 
he takes for arriving at his end deserve to be particularly mentioned. 


ALLERS 
The Catholic University of America. 
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